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Disaster following Disas 


The last three years have been one continuous story of trou f 
after trouble— 4 


MAKKOVIK, Labrador. Destruction by fire of Mission Station ; 


SIKONGE, Tanganyika Territory. Hospital must be rebuilt thre 
ravages by white ants, etc. : 


TOBAGO. Montgomery Church must be demolished and rebuilt: 


NOW, ANTIGUA, WEST INDIES. 
TWO HURRICANES, described as the “worst of the century, 


have damaged and destroyed Mission property. To reste 
buildings alone will cost over £3,000. 


@ At no time has your help been more necessary. Please come to the 
H E. Lind 
ee ot ssocialion in tid of ‘Hon. ee 


Hon. Secretary. 


= 14 NEW BRIDGE STREET 
Odenrrsawisam wpe esos bis 
Odinsieoms  °* tices: 





KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries td 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President. 



































' Have you tried our 


EXPORT 
BOOK 
SERVICE ? 


Specially created to PHILIP & TACEY LTD. 


deal with orders for 
| library, text and 69 to 79 FULHAM HIGH STREET 


technical books for FULHAM <« LONDON, S.W.6 


_ oversea institutions. 
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GALATIANS 
by John A. Allan 6s net 


DEUTERONOMY 
by H. Cunliffe-Jones 8s 6d net 


Two additions to the Torch Bible Commentaries. 


WAYS OF WORSHIP 
probably 2s 6d net 


INTERCOMMUNION 
2s net 


Two Reports published for the Faith and Order Com- 
mission of the World Council of Churches. Further 
volumes in preparation. Write for prospectus. 


SCM PRESS 
56 Bloomsbury Street London WCl1 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 ~ 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-4-5 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 
The School provides instruction 
in most Asiatic and African 
languages and the cultures re- 
lating thereto in the following 
nine departments : 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

History 

Law 
; Cultural Anthropology 
Courses may be provided for the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Facilities are available for advanced 
research. 











For Bible Students and Christian Workers : 
THE BOOKS AND THE PARCHMENTS 
F. F. Bruce, M.A. 
A text-book on the Languages of 
the Bible, its Manuscripts, Canon, 


etc., interestingly written. Illus- 
trated. 12/6 net. By post, 13/-. 


PSALMS—Volumes |, II, Ill. 
Dr. W. GRAHAM SCROGGIE 
The Text and Analysis of each 
Psalm, with a Devotional Expos- 
ition, its Value and its Lessons, 
I, 1-50. II, 51-100. III, ro1-134. 
12/6 net each. By Post, 13/- per 
Volume ; the three for 38/-. 


THE GLORIES OF OUR LORD 
H. C. HEWLETT 


The great doctrines centring in 
the Person and Work of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 5/- net. By Post, 5/4. 


Write for List of Bible Works 


PICKERING & INGLIS LTD. 
229 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 and Branches 

















The Weekly Paper for 
Sunday School and 
Christian Youth Workers 


- THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CHRONICLE 


This helpful paper will keep you 
up-to-date with Sunday School 
work and well informed concern- 
ing recent publications and de- 
velopments. 


Established in 1874 


Price 3d. every Thursday from all news- 
agents. Annual subscription 17/4. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE 
104-5 NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


























“‘ Thousands of children 
are waiting for help,’ 
writes a Missionary. 











PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT NOW 10 
HELP CHILDREN IN GREECE WHO | 
SUFFER IN BODY, MIND AND SPIRIT ign g 


Constantly ailing and thus an easy prey to 
disease, thousands of children who have endured 
the horrors of Civil War, famine and deporta- 
tion, are now existing with undernourished 
bodies in wretched hovels. They need our help 
Many lonely old folk in Athens are 
also in sore need. 











so much. 
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Whilst ministering to their material wants, the 
Missionaries ever seek to preach the Gospel 
of the Grace of God in the Lord Jesus Christ. 





Lite 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 4, 
MISSIONARY AND RELIEF SOCIETY 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


A Research Centre and Training School 
for workers among Muslims, with English 
and Urdu as Mediums of Instruction. 
Summer Extension Courses in 1950 were 
given from May-August as follows: 


For N. India—in Landour, Mussoorie. 
For Pakistan—In Murree, Pakistan. 
For S. India —in Kodaikanal. 

For W. India—in Mahableshwar. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
cover the field of Arabic grammar, the 
use of theological terms, and assigned 
readings in Muslim history, literature, 
and religious beliefs. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges 
+ by special request. 


Address Secretary— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA. 





























NEW BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL HELP 
AND QUIDANCE 
IT CAN BE DONE 


5/- 
By T. A. JEFFERIES, M.Sc., F.L.S. 


4 penctienl handbook for the leaders of 
ung Peoples’ pemestuness and Youth 


Fae iee written by a man with wide . 


practical experience in the work. 


GROWING UP IN VILLAGE 
METHODISM 
By DORIS W. STREET. 


An invaluable book of practical help 
and guidance for Sunday School teachers 
and youth workers in rural areas. 


THE CHURCH YOUTH CLUB 
By LEONARD P. BARNETT, B.D. 
Foreword by Dr. J. MACALISTER BREW. 
This is a book for everyone—for the 
minister and layman alike, for the 
enthusiast, for the doubter, for those 
who are frankly ignorant or sceptical. 
It is hoped that the church club worker 
and local minister will find in it the 
kind of distinctive information and 
guidance they may need. 
Postage extra 


Apply 


The Methodist Youth Department 


LUDGATE CIRCUS HOUSE 


1/6 


7/6 


LONDON, E.C.4 | 
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AFRICAN ANGELUS | 


By MERFYN TEMPLE 


A series of pen portraits of Africans illustrated 











with line drawings. Each narrative is followed by 
a prayer. The “angelus” rings twenty-seven times | 
in this little book voicing the worship and aspirations | 

| 


of the African in his devotions. 


72 pages, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
(by post 3s. 10d.) 





or furth 
from Missionary Society Bookrooms 0 
EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS },,, 


2 EATON GATE LONDON . S.W.1 
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_ TO THE MISSION FIELD 


7/6 
NEW. 
or 
eptiea TRAINING OF STUDENTS Over 52,000 have gone forth 
“it. the from this oldest and largest Bible School, with over 2,000 active 


oe missionaries on the field to-day. They serve in 92 countries for 
180 mission boards. Thousands more serve in home mission work. 
Soon Missionary Technical Specialists, skilled in aviation, radio 
communications and photography, will be serving missionaries and 
mission boards on a dozen foreign fronts. Moody is the only school 
offering this specialised training. o 


GOSPEL FILMS Combating atheism and communism, these ‘reel’ 
missionaries are active in the Chinese, French, Dutch, Mandarin, 
Swedish and Japanese languages, and many others. 





OLPORTAGE Paper soldiers by the millions, in the form of tracts, 
gospel booklets and Scripture portions, are marching into many 
foreign lands. For the most part these are printed on the field. 


KORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Hundreds of missionaries, in 

many parts of the world, are studying through the Institute ‘ Mail 
Bag’ school. Foundation courses, advanced courses, and special 
courses are all specially designed for particular needs and for a 
closer walk with God through intelligent application of Scripture 
knowledge. Excellent for class study with native converts. 


or further information, address : 


OODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


20 N. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS U.S.A. 
‘For 65 Years a GROWING Testimony’ 
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% ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 
ABOUT WHITE ANTS ........ 


About 1500 different sorts of white ants are known, and 
most of them live mainly on cellulose— which means wood! 


43 ee , 





UNIVERSAL-— Dip or brush for 
positive protection against White 
Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. 
Paint or polish over treated wood. 
No odour. No fire-risk. 


ECONOMICAL — Highly con- 
centrated—saves carriage. When 
diluted for use—goes further and 
costs less. 


PERMANENT — Cannot wash- 
out or evaporate. Combines with 
the fibres, toughens the timber 
and makes it fire-resistant. For 
permanent protection. 


Atlas Preservative Co. Ltd. Yusest-on — 


x Erith, Kent, England. 
THROUGHOUT 
% o 0 ender 








THE WORLD 


DO DOD DO DO woop 1 PRESERVATIVE 


TAS/As.9 
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Readers’ Club 





. wor For an annual subscription of ten shillings, 

members receive the “C.M.S. Outlook” 

(or C.M.S. Pocket Book), the Review of 

the Year, the Bi-monthly Prayer Paper, the 

General Secretary's monthly News-Letter, 

Gas for full all C.M.S. publications up to the price of 
—* e one shilling, all free pamphlets, and one 
Prema higher-priced book chosen by the Society. 
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LEBANON HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL & NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Asfuriyeh, nr. Beirut 


On August 6th, 1950 this Hospital— 
founded by a Swiss missionary— 
celebrated 50 years of unbroken 
work under the Turks, the French and 
the Lebanese Republic. Some 14,000 
men and women had been treated. 


sosiiadln iat 
The Hospital consists of 25 main 
houses, on a spacious estate on the 
foothills of Mt. Lebanon, overlooking 
the Mediterranean. Its doors are open 
to. any in need, whatever their race 
or religion. Private and Government 
patients are received: a number of 
destitute and homeless patients remain 
indefinitely, without payment. 
IAD IM, 


Held in trust by a London General 
Committee, with local Executive in 
Beirut, “ until God inherits the earth 
and everything in it. . . . And .the 

hysician shall treat until God heals” 
{Arabic Trust Deed). 

About 400 beds. British Medical Director, 
Matron, Steward-Accountant and Sisters. 
Three Assistant Psychiatrists. Out-patient * 
Clinic in Beirut. Occupational Therapy. 
Electrical and Insulin treatments. 

A large proportion of the patients are 
cured or relieved. 


iniehepewen 

Asfuriych is the only centre in the 
Middle East for psychiatric teaching 
of doctors and nurses. The Medical 
Director is Associate Professor of 
Mental Diseases at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, and regular clinical 
instruction is given in the Hospital 
wards. A three-year course for 
Lebanese nurses was started in 1948. 


eee 
Much new work is opening out, and 
funds are greatly needed for develop- 
ment, renovation, re-equipment of the 
older buildings, extra water-supply. 


Legacies and Gifts, small and large, will 
be most gratefully received by the 
LEBANON HOSPITAL COMMITTEE 
Drayton House, Gordon Street, W.C.1 


(Report on application) 


























TROPICAL 
OUTFITTING 


at Modest Expense. 


FREE OF PURCHASE TAX 





under the 
Personal Export Scheme 


N 1896 we opened our Ludgate Hill 

branch, and it was to this shop that 
the missionary societies and the big City 
commercial concerns turned for tropical 
kit when they sent their staff overseas. 

We have equipped men and women 
sent out by the Church Missionary 
Society, the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa and the China Inland 
Mission for the past fifty years and more. 
We now can say that we really do know 
our job; we know what is actually 
needed, what is a welcome comfort and 
what is a not-too-extravagant luxury in 
many strange corners of the globe where 
we shall never venture ourselves. 

Mr. Bala is in charge of our tropical 
outfitting department and he will be able 
to help you to make the best of your 
allowance for clothing, particularly as he 
has a close knowledge of the personal 
export scheme and knows well what 
economies can be made by delivery to a 
ship or ’plane, or by shipping overseas to 
your ultimate destination. 


* 


Isaac 
Walton’s 
105 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
‘and at 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
WATFORD - 


YORK 
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=" | THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL (FOUNDED 1874) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


- tropical FoR seventy-seven years this Society has been providing for the 
1 be able spiritual, social and physical needs of sufferers from leprosy, and of 
of your their children. It is the largest and oldest missionary organization 
rly as he engaged in this Christian task, and its work is carried on in co-opera- 
personal tion with the missionaries of 34 Protestant missionary societies at over 
ell what 100 stations in 19 different countries. 


ary to 8 In 1949 its ordinary expenditure was £181,780. 


eee: The Mission endeavours to make of this work a practical demon- 
stration of the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to meet men’s 
need at every point. On the medical side the new Sulphone drugs are 
yielding promising results but their cost makes a larger income 
necessary if they are to be made more generally available. In the 
directly spiritual work there is a wide open opportunity of bringing 
to despairing men the treasures and the hope of the Gospel of the 
; Resurrection. 


IN, E.C.4 GIFTS for the maintenance and extension 

of the work will be gratefully received. 
General Secretary: 

YORK 


R's GREEN “J A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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A hundred miles 
to get a Bible! 


This man walked them. There are thousands 

like him in Africa eager to possess a copy of 

the Scriptures. The Bible Society publishes 

the Bible in his language (Luganda) and in some 
300 other African tongues. They are sold to 
Africans at a loss to the Society to bring them within 


reach of the poor. Will you help in this urgent work? 


a 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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. Who can supply All my Tropical Requirements ? 
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. Who can ship my personal Baggage ? 

. Who can arrange my Insurance ? 

. Who can send out my Newspapers and Books ? 


. Who can store my Effects whilst Abroad or in 
this Country ? 


GRIFFITHS MCALISTER Ltd. 


CAN DO SO 
CALL OR WRITE 
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Phone: Gerrard 6892 and 1401 Grams : *‘ Tropoutfit, Piccy London”’ 
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EDITORIAL 


I N the July 1950 issue of this Review some account was given of 


& the scope and purpose of the International Missionary Council’s 
atest series of studies now proceeding under the general title of 
The Missionary Obligation of the Church’. The article by Pasteur 
'@ Berthoud in the same issue, and those of Father Hebert, Canon 
fm Warren and the Rev. Charles Long which appeared in October, 
presented to a wider audience the kind of contributions to the 
My discussion which are now being made in many parts of the world. 
@ In this issue Professor Latourette returns to the discussion of the 

‘ature of the hope on which the Christian mission rests; and 
’ es we shall present papers which examine the implications for 
m missionary policy and practice of this discussion of first principles. 
| It is gratifying to note the way in which, in conference and in 
/ writing, much significant Christian thinking to-day is converging on 
i the issues which have been posed by this I.M.C. enquiry. Such 

‘fecent meetings as those of the Northern Missions Council of 
Scandinavia (comprising the Missionary Councils of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland), the Evangelical Missionary Council 
of Germany, the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 

and groups convened under the auspices of the Missionary Councils 

of the Netherlands and Switzerland, have given a nae pee of their 
time to one or another aspect of these studies. The World’s Student 

Christian Federation and some of its constituent units are concen- 
rating on questions inseparable from the enquiry and in various 
National Christian Councils similar work is pepcenne In addition 
to articles appearing in this Review, much of this thought is finding 
ee in the poses of other journals, such as Evangelisches 
_Missions-Magazin, Evangelische Missions Zeitschrift, Norsk Tidsskrift 
for Misjon, Le Monde Non-Chrétien, De Heerbaan, Theology Today, 





| The International Review of Missions is published by the International Missi 
“Council, but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsib 
Sor the opinions expressed. 
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the Scottish Journal of Theology, World Dominion, the Student 
World and the Ecumenical Review. 

An enquiry beginning with a re-examination of first principles 
and with terms of reference as wide as those which aoe this 
series of studies is capable of being prolonged indefinitely. As 
Mr Christopher Fry says in one of those ag in which speculation 
is pursued with an artist’s delight in words, 


. . » asentence once 
Begun goes on and on, there béing no reason 
'To draw to any conclusion so long as breath 
Shall last... . 


This pleasant but seductive characteristic tends to belong to 
oecumenical enquiries; and it is already apparent from the written 
contributions to these International Missionary Council studies (of 
which only about one-twentieth have been published) that the 
questions raised are by their very nature those which will go on 
provoking debate in the long future, as they have done in one form 
or another during a long past. This tendency can be accepted as 
part of the nature of things, provided it does not encourage postpone- 
ment of decision on issues which clearly call for action now, or 
retard the formulation of policies which urgently need clarification. 
Recognizing this fact, the I.M.C. is convening a special and enlarged 
meeting of its Committee in 1952 (July 7th—21st) and it has now 
accepted the invitation of the German Evangelical Missionary 
Council to hold the meeting in Germany. If the last word will not 
be said at this 1952 meeting on all the questions now under discussion, 
it is hoped that as a result of the present studies the meeting will be 
in a position to offer some clear and convincing words on the most 
important as of the enquiry. In the meantime, further prepara- 
tory material will be made available, including the publication at as 
early a date as possible of a small volume setting out afresh the sco 
of the enquiry and summarizing the progress being made in its 
pursuit. 


In the article contributed to this issue by the Rev. Harold 
Spencer, the old problem of ‘communication’ 1s presented from a 
rey. critical angle. How can the keywords of the Christian 

ith be translated in a manner which will disclose and not distort 
the meaning of the Word of revelation? From a different’ angle and 
in terms of more than a linguistic task this problem of communication 
threatens the effectiveness of the I.M.C.’s studies on the missionary 
a of the Church. In one of the recent discussions bearing 
on these studies, attention was drawn to the fact that much con- 
temporary thinking in regard to the mission of the Church is proceed- 
ing in ‘circles of discourse’ which never really touch one another. 
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Missionaries are exercised about their immediate tasks or the mainten- 
ance in new circumstances of their old responsibilities. Sometimes 
this missionary discussion proceeds in a fruitful ‘partnership of 
obedience’ wit —— church colleagues. But often this partner- 
ship is lacking, with the consequence that at the ‘field’ end there are 
two distinct circles of discourse. In the sending churches and mission 
boards there is the discussion which takes place in committees and 
auxiliaries, chiefly conscious of the need to maintain the interest and 
support of subscribers. But there is also the debate which proceeds 
among the policy-makers—often conducted in terms which bear 
little relation to the thinking of subscribers or of those whose business 
it is to stave off another deficit before such and such a date. The 
enumeration of these various circles of discourse could be continued 
almost indefinitely. The same lack of relation between one circle and 
another would be apparent again and again, but nowhere would the 
distance appear greater than when an attempt is made to relate to all 
these circles the ideas and language of those who discuss the problems 
in some oecumenical circle of discourse, as provided—say—by the 
I.M.C., or the World Council of Churches, or certain National 
Christian Councils. 

How can this defect be remedied? A large share of responsibility 
for it must clearly be accepted by the leadership of the oecumenical 
movement and that considerable company, composed of many 
nationalities and including younger church leaders, which has 
become the familiar nucleus of world conferences, whether held in 
Geneva, London, Cleveland, Whitby or Bangkok. Inevitably, and 
despite the increasing emphasis placed on the representative char- 
acter of such delegates, they have become a kind of corps d’élite, 
employing ideas and speech which, if not peculiar to these occasions, 
continue to lack obvious and compelling relevance to the issues 
confronting men elsewhere. Further, it has to be acknowledged that 
those to whom are addressed the reports, findings and recommenda- 
tions of such consultations show signs (even where they are disposed 
to give attention to the material) of reaching saturation point in their 
capacity for absorption. In his Church of England in the Twentieth 
Century 1 Canon Roger Lloyd observes, concerning a certain pesiod in 
his story, that 

lans rained in bewilderi rodigality upon the heads of the cle 

and faithful laity. ... gp tar rl of Commissions, Re oof 
Calls, Challenges, Appeals, Surveys and Plans together constituted that 
deadly over-stimulation which in the end only produces a dull resistance on 
the part of those whom it is intended to stimulate. 

There is a warning here which the research and study departments 
of the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches do well to heed. Yet it could scarcely be contended that 


1 London: Longmans, Green. 1950. 
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the remedy lies in a cessation of the attempt to think fundamentally 
at the level of oecumenical leadership. Nor will the desired end be 
achieved merely by stopping the documen’ flow. In their own 
spheres, the discussions proceeding within the various circles of 
jurse are necessary and t. What is wanted more urgently 
than anything else is the individual, here and there, who will con- 
stitute a point of real ‘communication’—the man or woman through 
whose insight and action the circles of discourse will intersect with 
creative consequences. Such people are needed at all ‘levels’—the 
mission board secretary with a realistic grasp of the responsibilities 
of administration but with a mind unimprisoned by the responsi- 
bilities; the oecumenical leader with a sure parochial anchorage; the 
ounger churchman who is a convinced ‘partner in obedience’ with 
his missionary colleague, and the missionary who—in similar 
creative partnership—remains above as well as absorbed in his local 
task. At this point, without diminishing in the slightest degree the 
decisive réle which now belongs to the younger churches, there still 
seems ground for contending that the missionary stands in a position 
of unique opportunity as an instrument of communication. No one 
has a , me chance, in the course of his total responsibilities, of 
moving between the several circles of discourse oe being used 


both to extend knowledge and to sharpen responsibility. To such, 
especially, the I.M.C. commends its present enquiry. It does so in 
the hope and prayer that the questions which it now posed will 
not merely result in a mass of material which may some day be 
co-ordinated, analysed and reported upon, but will issue in richer 
personal achievement within the service which is perfect freedom. 


N. G. 














WHAT CAN WE EXPECT IN 
THE WORLD MISSION? 


By K. S. LATOURETTE, D.D., LL.D., Litr.D., Px.D. 


we can we expect in the world mission of the Church? 
For what shall we dream and work? Will every man become 
a Christian? If so, will that profession of faith be more than nominal? 
Will all men and all human society eventually attain to the ‘fullness 
of the stature of Christ’ and be a complete embodiment of the 
Christian ideal? Or, to go to the other extreme, will Christianity 
completely disappear from the earth and the Gospel message be 
entirely forgotten, except by historians, and then only as a passing 


. phase of man’s long pilgrimage? Or will the future see a middle 


course between these two extremes, with the Church continuing, 
but never winning all mankind, perhaps growing in extent and 
influence, but matched by mounting forces of evil until the human 
drama on this planet is — to an end, either by long-term 
processes or by a sudden, cataclysmic event? 

These questions are of much more than theoretical interest. The 
answers which we give to them affect profoundly our outlook and 
largely determine the pro es which, as those committed to the 
world mission, we adopt for its prosecution. Whether in such under- 
takings as the World Council of Churches’ enquiry into the evan- 

lization of modern mass society, the International Missionary 

ouncil’s far-reaching studies on the missionary obligation of the 
Church, in mission boards and churches, or in the planning of 
individual missionaries, the issues which these queries raise are of 
primary importance. 

As one addresses himself to these questions two lines of approach 
suggest themselves. One is to seek to discover what the Bible has 
to say, the other to ask what can be learned from history. 

hen answers are sought in the Bible, what seems to be a strange 
and puzzling paradox presses itself on us, both in the words of our 
Lord and elsewhere. 
On the one hand are sweeping promises and commands which 
appear to expect all mankind to conform to God’s will. In the 
ld Testament there are such statements as ‘the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea’; ‘men 
shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into prunin 
hooks, nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither s 
they learn war any more’. In our Lord’s words we have the model 
prayer which He gave us: “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on 
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earth as it is in heaven.’ Along with that we must place the great 
commission as recorded in Matthew’s Gospel: ‘Go ye therefore and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father ae of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ This, it must 
be noticed, is a directive which envisions not only winning all 
mankind to discipleship, with baptism for all, but continuing the 
discipleship until mankind shall observe all that our Lord required 
of the inner group of His apostles, including the seemingly im- 
possible standards set forth in the Sermon on the Mount, such as 
complete purity of heart and loving one’s enemies. It is sometimes 
said that these verses are not our Lord’s ipsissima verba, but even 
if they are not (and personally I accept them as His), they embody 
what the early Christians believed that He had taught. In a similar 
vein is the famous affirmation in John’s Gospel: ‘for God sent not 
his son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.’ “The world’, we need to remember, 
is later described by our Lord as in antagonism to Him, as hating 
the disciples because they were not of it, even as He was not of it. 
Yet the purpose of God is declared to be to save the world. Similarly 
in the Epistles, God is said to have been in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself, and to have consigned all men to disobedience 
that He might have mercy on all. It is also affirmed that God ‘is 
not willing that any should perish but that all should come to 
repentance’. Similarly, in that even more sweeping vision in St Paul’s 
letter to the Romans, the whole creation is described as groaning 
and travailing in pain together until now, but the confident hope is 
expressed that it will ‘be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God’. 

On the other hand, we have passages which appear most em- 
phatically to set forth a quite contrary view of the course of the 
Gospel and of history. In sombre warning, our Lord declared that 
many enter the gate which leads to destruction and that few find 
the narrow gate and the hard way which lead to life. In one parable 
He compared the Kingdom of God to leaven which leavened the 
entire bowl of meal, seeming to forecast the transformation of all 
society. Yet in St Matthew’s Gospel this is preceded by a parable 
in which the Kingdom of heaven is said to be like a historical 
process in which both wheat and weeds—presumably good and evil 
—grow together until the. consummation, the harvest, when the 
latter are to be destroyed. In St Luke’s Gospel the parable of the 
leaven is followed by one in which it is stated that there will be a 
time when many will seek to enter the narrow door and will not be 
able. In the famous judgment scene in which the Son of man from 
His throne separates those who come before him as the shepherd 
divides the sheep from the goats, the condemned are pictured as 
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ing away into eternal age am and the righteous into eternal 
ife. No hope is offered for salvation from that eternal punishment. 
Moreover, in the letter to the Romans which we have noted as 
saying that God has consigned all men to disobedience that He 
might have mercy on all, and as freeing all creation from its bondage, 
St Paul speaks not only of ‘vessels of mercy, which he had afore 
prepared unto glory’, but also of ‘vessels of wrath made for de- 
struction’. In the great vision which concludes the New Testament, 
the holy city—the New Jerusalem—does not contain all souls, for 
those of certain specified characteristics are described as having 
their lot ‘in the lake that burns with fire and brimstone, which is 
the second death’, and no hint is given of possible escape from it. 

In the Bible, then, there appears to be justification for both the 
first and the third view of history and of the destiny of man which 
we have named, the complete conformation, that is to say, of all 
men to the Gospel and the destruction or eternal suffering of some 
and eternal life for others. Here is clearly a paradox. 

We must note, however, that although there are these seemingly 
contrary and irreconcilable views of the future of mankind, there 
are important convictions to be found in both. In both, God is the 
tuler of the universe and in command of history. In both, history 
is to have a consummation. Only God Himself knows the time of 
that consummation, but the course of mankind on this planet is 
not endless or aimless but moves on to a climax. In both views sin 
is a fearful fact. In both, there is the wonder of God’s salvation in 
Christ and of eternal life. In both, history does not end the course 
of the human soul, but beyond history, whether that be of the 
individual through physical death or of mankind as a whole, existence 
goes on: history does not and cannot tell all. 

What has history to say? Can the record of mankind and of the 
Gospel on this planet resolve this seeming contradiction? Obviously 
we can here attempt no complete survey, but must content ourselves 
with calling attention to a selection of outstanding facts. 

At the outset we must note what from the contemporary stand- 
point was the seeming failure of our Lord. In His brief public 
ministry He attracted many hearers but won very few loyal disciples 
and, even in the twelve whom He picked as intimate companions, 
none really understood Him while he was physically with them and 
one betrayed Him. To the casual but not hostile observer His death 
must have seemed not so much tragic as pitiful and His career quite 
futile. His dream of the kingdom which He believed that God was 
inaugurating through Him appeared to have been shattered by the 
grim reality of man’s stupidity and sin. Even after His resurrection 
our Lord was seen by only a few and, with the exception of St Paul, 
He appeared to none of His enemies but only to those who by 
previous association with Him and loyalty to Him, even though at 
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first incredulous, were prepared to perceive Him. The little group 
at Jerusalem who constituted the first nucleus of the Church were 
few and were seemingly simply another of the multitudinous Jewish 
sects of the day. 

In the next place we must remind ourselves of the breath-taking 
effect of our Lord on history. From this unpromising beginning He 
has come to be the most influential individual who has ever lived 
on this planet. That influence is mounting and, if mankind be 
viewed as a whole, it has never been as great as it is in this generation. 
The Church which is the Body of Christ is planted on all the con- 
tinents and in most of the islands of the sea. In such major units 
of the non-occidental world as Africa south of the Sahara, India, 
China, Japan and Indonesia, it has displayed a striking growth in 
the present century, and in spite of adverse political conditions in 
the last three lands, even in a in the past decade it has shown 
vigour and probably numerical increase. As we look back across the 
centuries we discern, as fruits of the Gospel, languages reduced to 
writing, schools and universities founded and maintained, the 
nursing profession begun, hundreds of hospitals created, great 
reform movements such as the abolition of Negro slavery initiated 
and carried through, the formation of international law stimulated, 
and a decisive impetus given in the formation of such institutions 
for world healing and world order as the Red Cross, the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. Even mote significantly we see 
the transformation and nurturing of millions of individual lives, 
with moral and spiritual healing and fellowship with God, and the 
emergence of the most widely spread set of institutions which man- 
kind + ever known, the Christian churches. This influence of our 
Lord has grown across the centuries by pulsations of advance, 
retreat and advance and, as we have suggested, has had its greatest 
extension in the past century and a half. In spite of the storms of 
our day it is still growing. A spectacular example is the impress 
which our Lord made on Gandh, and through him on all India. 

In the third place, we must hasten to say that the paradox in the 
Scriptures appears to repeat itself in the historical experience of 
mankind. The Gospel is by no means dominant. No individual 
except our Lord Himself, not even the greatest of the saints, has 
ever fully embodied what our Lord described as the ideal for man. 
St Paul frankly confessed that he had not fully attained unto ‘the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus’, but said that he pressed on 
towards it. Even if he had not made that confession, in his fulmina- 
tions in his letter to the Galatians against those who differed from 
him on circumcision we see him falling short of the full fruits of 
the Spirit as he describes them in that very epistle. St Augustine, 
although freed from the chronic bondage of lust which had held 
him enslaved and frustrated, said, years after the new life had begun 
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in him, that he was not yet fully emancipated from the basic sin of 
mankind, pride. The list might go on. 

If this failure to be conformed completely to God’s purpose for 
man is to be found in the test of the saints, how much more 
characteristic has it been of the rank-and-file of those who have 
borne the Christian name. The Church of the first few centuries 
set out to separate from its fellowship those who had been guilty 
of gross sin after baptism—such as murder, adultery and apostas 
—but it did not apply the rule to all offences and eventually felt 
itself compelled to relax it even for what it deemed deadly sins, and 
to permit restoration after evidence of repentance and the rigorous 
discipline of penance. Across the centuries the Church has again 
and again been torn by factional strife and by personal rivalries 
between ambitious leaders. There have even been wars among 
Christians in which divisions on religious issues have been major 
causes. Institutions brought into being by the Christian faith have 
a strange way of deteriorating. Monasteries founded by devoted 
souls for the full embodiment of the Christian life become com- 
placent and comfortable. Schools and universities begun by earnest 
Christians are secularized. As they acquire wealth and prestige, 
churches and denominations fall victim to men who love power 
and position. As the Gospel is accepted in theory by more and more 
people in a given country, the average level of conformity to 
Christian standards declines. That has again and again been seen 
in mass conversions—as in the Roman Empire in the first five 
centuries, in western Europe from the fifth to the thirteenth century 
and in the United States in the re-conversion of the population 
which was partially dechristianized in the process of moving across 
the Atlantic or westward to follow the frontier. Again and again 
revivals break out, for within the Christian community is a striking 
power of renewal, renewal which Christians cannot but ascribe to 
the Holy Spirit. Yet after nearly every such revival there is reaction, 
with spiritual sloth and moral deterioration. 

Also as part of the gloomy side of the paradox we must face the 
fact that the Gospel does not always hold regions which it has won. 
We recall that in the seventh and eighth centuries Islam tore awa 
about half of what might be called ‘Christendom’, and in that half 
were some of the oldest and strongest churches. Submerged by the 
Muslim-Arab conquests, these churches dwindled and some of 
them entirely disappeared. Except for Spain, Portugal and Sicily, 
the ground lost has never been regained. Indeed, the surviving 
remnants of these ancient churches in Muslim lands have continued 
to lose numbers in the present century. We must also recall the 
fact that the Nestorian communities which for centuries, although 
minorities, almost spanned Asia have disappeared except for a few 
fragments in Persia and Iraq. More recent have been the striking 
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numerical losses which the churches of Europe and the British Isles 
have suffered in the present century. 

Similarly as part of the obverse of the paradox we must remind 
ourselves of the fashion in which some of the chronic ills of mankind 
have assumed their most colossal dimensions in ‘Christendom’, the 
area in which the Gospel has been longest at work and where the 
large majority once gave the faith their professed allegiance, and of 
how in ‘Christendom’ have arisen the greatest modern threats to 
the Christian faith. It has been in ‘Christendom’ that the weapons 
by which modern war is waged have been developed. It was in 
‘Christendom’ that the world wars of the eighteenth century and 
the first world war of the present century centred and that the main 
storms of the second world war of the present century raged. It 
was in ‘Christendom’ that Fascism and Nazism began and flourished 
and that Communism was born. The secularism which is probably 
more of a threat to Christianity than is any of these three and 
which is a menace not only to Christianity but also to other religions, 
had its rise and has had its major growth in ‘Christendom’. From 
‘Christendom’ have sprung the machines and the science behind 
the machines which have been the chief support of secularism. 

The experience of history seems to support the third of the 
possible courses of Christianity which we suggested. The Gospel 
continues to spread and to increase in its influence upon mankind, 
but mankind never fully conforms to it: God’s will is never perfectly 


done on earth as it is in heaven. Indeed, the — seems to provoke . 


evil to greater activity. In the days of His flesh our Lord was the 
occasion for the most striking and om expression of man’s sin, 
the crucifixion. In somewhat similar fashion, in these later centuries, 
man’s sin has perverted to man’s loss some of the good gifts of 
God which have come through the Gospel. For example, the Gospel 


is in part the source of modern science, and yet science has a climax 


in the atomic bomb. Communism, with its false utopianism, its 
atheism and its callousness to the individual, is a perversion of the 
apocalypticism and eschatology of Judaism and Christianity. In the 
striking phraseology of our hati arable, both the wheat and 
the tares grow, and grow side by side and seemingly inextricably 
intermingled, Far from disappearing, the Gospel continues to mount 
in its influence on mankind, a sin also mounts. Sin is visited with 
God’s judgment, as St Paul, in the famous passage in the first chapter 
of his letter to the Romans declared that it is. But God’s redemption 
through Christ does not appear to be fully victorious. Countless 
individuals are in process of being saved, to use St Paul’s apt phrase, 
and in many ways great sections of mankind as a whole are being 
modified in the direction of the ideal revealed in Christ. The 
Kingdom of God is undoubtedly present, but the world is by no 
means completely saved. 
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There is another fact of history which does not resolve the 

dox but which may shed light on it. The great missionaries 
oe dreamed in terms of giving the Gospel to: entire nations or 
even to all the world and have confidently hoped for results far 
beyond anything that they were permitted to see in their lifetime 
or than mankind has since seen. In the memorable words of Carey, 
they expected great things of God and attempted great things for 
God. St Paul looked forward to the salvation of all Israel, a hope 
which seems to us as far from fulfilment as it ever was. St Francis 
Xavier sought to bring the Gospel to all India and the Far East. 
Carey dreamed in terms of the entire world and near the close of 
his st s looked forward to the end of war and the disappearance 
of idolatry and Islam. Although Hudson Taylor was prepared for 
the second coming of Christ at any moment, he planned in terms 
of bringing the Gospel to all of China’s millions. The biographies 
of thousands of missionaries would show them inspired and com- 
pelled by goals far beyond anything which they were privileged to 
see in their lifetimes. Some of these goals have since been attained 
through their successors. Others appear to be as remote from 
actuality as ever. 

Three further facts must be mentioned. First, none of the great 
missionaries died with a sense of frustration. Second, God was able 
to accomplish far more through them than if they had not committed 
themselves to the cieshesinallie. Third, in some instances more has 
followed from what they initiated than even they dreamed possible. 
An example of this last generalization is the modern oecumenical 
movement. Carey suggested something akin to it two generations 
before it was well under way. Yet it has now developed far beyond 
anything which he envisioned and it seems still to be in its infancy. 

What does all this mean for us, as we prosecute the world mission 
of the Church? We cannot resolve the paradox as seen in Holy Writ 
and in history. Perhaps God does not intend that we should. To us 
as to the first disciples, when they asked, in the thought forms of 
their day, ‘wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’— 
which still was to them what was meant by the coming of the 
Kingdom of God—our Lord would Siiientaly reply that we are 
not to speculate about time-tables or even about what the culmination 
of history will be, or whether all men will ultimately yield full 
obedience to God. We are, rather, to obey. We are to be ‘witnesses’ 
to the uttermost part of the earth. More, we are to dream and plan 
in terms no less than making disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, Who is almighty and the maker 
of heaven and earth, of the Son, Who is God incarnate, sharing 
our humanity to redeem and save the world, and of the Holy Spirit, 
that Spirit Who proceeds from the Father and the Son and Who 
continues to work in history. We are to endeavour to teach all men 
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to observe all that our Lord commanded the little inner grou 
the miscalled ‘ad interim ethics’. If we are to trust the record of 
the past, that goal is not to be attained, but if we are to be true 
to our Lord’s clear intent we can dream and strive for nothing less, 
We must believe that God the Father is still almighty and rules 
mankind. That rule is partly seen in judgment, the judgment which 
has never been more striking than in our day. It is also seen in mercy 
and redemption. Indeed, the judgment is by God, Who is love. He 
‘consigned all men to disobedience that he might have mercy on 
all’. God is also the God of hope, so we are told, and hope, like 
faith and love, we are assured, is to endure. The dream inspired by 
God Himself is that God’s will is to be done on earth as it is in 
heaven, and that God is ‘to gather in one all things in Christ which 
are in heaven or which are on earth’. 

What this means in concrete terms and when and how it is to 
be accomplished we cannot know, whether within history or beyond 
history. We can only confidently trust that it is the purpose of God 
and is to be ‘in the fullness of time’. His ways are not our ways, 
nor are His thoughts our thoughts. To those who depend only on 
their reason, God’s way, the way of the Cross, is stark foolishness, 
and to those who come to history with preconceived ideas of how 
God acts, the Cross seems utter and bewildering weakness. The 
Kingdom of God is not coming with signs which can be seen, so 
our Lord tells us, nor shall they say lo here, or lo there. But the 
Christian faith is that what appears God’s folly is God’s wisdom 
and that what seems His weakness is His. power. Even when we 
cannot know precisely how or clearly discern His operations, we 
must believe that God is already triumphing and that He cannot 
be defeated. In that faith we must dream and labour. 


K. S.. LATOURETTE 
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THE SPIRITUAL BASIS FOR JEWISH 
EVANGELISM 


By K. H. RENGSTORF 


1. THE PEOPLE oF Gop 


VERY discussion between the Church and the Jews must start 
from the election of the people of Israel as God’s own people 
which stands at the beginning of the history of salvation. The 
covenant which God made with this people at Sinai gives them 
for ever a unique place among the nations, even after God has 
raised up the Church as a new divine people, through faith in Jesus 
Christ whom Israel has rejected; for ‘if we believe not, yet He 
abideth faithful: He cannot deny Himself’ (II Tim. u, 13). 
Paul is the most outstanding exponent of early Christian univer- 
salism. Yet it is he who gives the clearest expression to the stand- 

int that the Gospel is ‘to the Jew first’ (Rom. I, 16; 11, 9 f.) and 
or him this applies without any change in spite of the persistent 
resistance of the Jews to the Gospel. The sin of Israel does indeed 
have the consequence that Jews and Gentiles alike stand under 
God’s judgment (Rom. 111, 9). Yet the final decision depends, not 
on the debt which the chosen people owed and is still owing to God, 
but on the grace which God has bestowed upon them and which will 
achieve its end because it is God’s grace. Paul knows this as a scholar 
of the prophets (Hos. 1, 2 ff.; 11, 16 ff.), and as a disciple of Jesus, 
who Himself never grew weary of hoping for His people (Luke 
XXI, 32). Romans xi, 25 ff. should therefore be regarded, not as an 
article of Pauline theology, but as a generally accepted conviction 
of early Christianity, based on a personal assurance of Jesus. 

This is the reason why the New Testament shows no trace of a 
feeling of superiority in thinking of the destiny of the people of 
Sinai, although the New Testament Church knows that it hes taken 
the place of Israel according to the flesh. The prevailing attitude 
towards the Jews is rather a deep concern about their being set 
aside from salvation, and here again (cf. Rom. 1x, 1 ff.) we have 
merely a continuation of Jesus’s own attitude (Matt. vim, 11 ff.; 
XXIII, 37 ff.; cf. also words like Luke x1m, 16; xIx, 9). This concern 
has nothing to do with sentimentality; it is occasioned by the fact 
that tatoush the unbelief of His own people the fulfilment of God’s 
work is delayed and hindered. His eternal purpose of salvation is 
not attained so long as His own people refuses to receive Him. 

For the Church, with its task of bringing the Gospel to all nations, 
this means that it can only carry on foreign missions in a legitimate 
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way, that is, in God’s way, if it constantly bears in mind that the 
missionary discussion with the Jews is not merely included as part 
of its missionary work, but is the presupposition of that work, 
Indeed, it must be said that the Church may not carry on its mission 
among the nations unless it recognizes the fact that the people of the 
Old Testament revelation are standing aside, and takes this fact to 
heart as a difficulty and a constant question which God is putting to 
the Church. The Church is the eschatological community of God, 
in which His ways are fulfilled. It remains incomplete until Israel, 
too, attains to the faith and finds the way to the Church. Therefore 
we cannot pray for the fulfilment of God’s work in the Church and 
for the coming again of Jesus at the end of the days, without at the 
same time praying for the conversion of the Jews to the faith of the 
Church pa to its Lord. In this prayer the Spirit is at work, leadi 
and guiding the Church to the knowledge of itself, and so the spiri 
basis of the mission to the Jews is made manifest. It lies in responsi- 
bility for the people of God’s choice, enjoined upon the Church of 
Jesus Christ 5 the Spirit of God. For under His guidance the 
Church can only understand its own life as the result of the same 
divine purpose which produced Israel. And it follows that the 
Church can only reach the goal of its own way of life when Israel’s 
way of life is merged in it. 


2. THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


From the beginning, the law of life of the chosen people is the 
Law of Holiness. Ordained to be a holy people, to be God’s own 
people, it is subject to God’s Law, the Torah. For God is holy, and 
therefore His people, too, should be holy (Lev. xrx, 2). 

Therefore Israel’s holiness depends, now as in the past, upon 
whether it is obedient and fulfils the will of God as revealed in the 
Law. This involves the obedience and holiness of the individual as 
well as of the community. The emphasis, of course, lies on the 
community. It is the people that God has chosen, and an individual 
shares in the promises given to the people with their election only 
as a member of the people. It follows that the individual member of 
the people has a constant responsibility in his own conduct for the 
picture which the people presents, whether in relation to God or in 
relation to the world round about. With so much emphasis on this 
responsibility, the inevitable result is that a principle of performance 
is set up: whether and to what extent Leviticus xix, 2 is realized, 
depends on how much the individual member of the people is willing 
to sacrifice, in order to satisfy this demand. 

In the Church of Jesus the work of the Holy Spirit takes the place 
of that which in Judaism takes the form of performance. The Holy 
Spirit, as the Spirit of the Father and the Son, controls the whole 
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Church and makes of it the Body of Christ, since it fills it and forms 
it in all its members. The obedience of the individual Christian 
always, therefore, reflects and manifests the obedience of the Church, 
which is Christ’s Body. It follows that the Church and the Synagogue 
have much in common as regards the ordering of their life in the 
world. And this is also the reason why both have the Decalogue as 
the fundamental Law of their life, although in matters of faith their 
ways are so different. 

This means for the Church in its relation to Judaism that, 
wherever it deliberately confronts the Jews with the Gospel, it can 
do so only with humility and reverence. This reverence is due to 
everyone who earnestly tries, by devoted obedience to the holy will 
of God, to make room for Him in the world, to hallow His name and 
to extend His kingdom—even if this attitude has degenerated so 
much that it perhaps exists only in the form of confessing oneself, 
in spite of all difficulties, to be a Jew, and wanting to remain a Jew. 
But this reverence must be joined with deep humility. For there is 
nothing like the discipline of the Holy “rar for teaching one how 
little one is capable of pleasing God, and subordinating everything 
to the service of His glory. The spectacle of Judaism, with the holy 
earnestness of its demand, and its struggle for the fulfilment of its 

urpose in the world, is therefore peculiarly calculated to compel 
Christianity constantly to relearn the salutary truth, that nothing 
can be expected from human effort and good will in the struggle for 
the extension of the kingdom of God. Here everything depends on 
God’s grace, and in all our prayers for great decisions this must be 
the core, that with God’s help there may be a change ‘in ourselves’. 
To that extent the mission to the Jews is a constantly renewed appeal 
to the Church for sincere self-criticism. But to that extent also the 
absolute condition of missionary discussion with the Jews is a limit- 
less will and boundless courage for such sincerity. It may even be 
immaterial whether the discussion is with a Jew who is true to his 
traditions or with one who is spiritually uprooted. For in every Jew, 
even if his spiritual link with the Synagogue is broken, there is alive 
a peculiar sensitivity for the genuineness or falsehood of the religious 
feeling with which he is met from the Christian side. If that sensi- 
tivity is at first obscured, the meeting brings it to life again. 


3. THE PEOPLE OF THE DISPERSION 


It is only recently that the Church has become aware of the 
extraordinary similarity between its external situation in the world 
and the situation of the Jews. In face of increasing assaults 
from a world which is succumbing more and more completely and 
faster and faster to secularism, the Church is becoming aware of 
something which the early Christians fully realized, but which 
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had almost been forgotten in the course of the history of the 
christianizing of the West, and of the successful missionary move- 
ment which issued from the West in modern times: the Church of 
the crucified Jesus of Nazareth is destined not to rule, but to serve, 
and not to live in harmony with this world but to suffer and be 
homeless in it. If to-day the Christian Church in all its branches is 
discovering again that it belongs to the essence of the Church to live 
in dispersion and to suffer for its calling, and that dispersion and 
suffering are not merely situations which occur from time to time in 
the life of the Church, but have really nothing to do with its essence, 
what is happening is nothing more or less than that the Church, 
after being for a long time more or less alienated from itself, is again 
finding its way back to itself as the Body of its Lord. 

Now it is well known that for almost two thousand years 
dispersion and suffering, plain for all the world to see, have marked 
the life of the Jews. In fact, long ago, from the time of the election 
of Israel from among the nations to be God’s own people, the life 
of the Jews has taken the form of suffering and dispersion. It is 
easy to show that these things arise simply and necessarily from the 
fact of separation. And to that extent the ‘Galuth’, as a form of the 
life of Israel, is not just the result of a historical process, but is 
bound up with the essence of Israel. It is only the special form of 
the ‘Galuth’, as it has appeared since the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which has historical causes. In this connexion it must not be over- 
looked that even the establishment of a new Jewish State in Palestine 
does not mean the end of the ‘Galuth’. Apart from the fact that this 
State would by no means be in a position to receive all Jews, if they 
wished to go there, Palestine to-day is not the ‘land of the fathers’ as 
once it was, since this land has in the meantime been the scene of the 
history of Jesus of Nazareth, and has become the ‘Holy Land’ for 
the Church too, although in a different sense. The restoration of a 
status quo in Palestine by the Jews has been made utterly impossible 
by the decisions with which they were confronted in consequence of 
the election of Jesus. This shows us that it is not only the situation 
of the Gentiles which has been changed post Christum natum, but 
also the situation of the Jews. The consequence is that there is a 
spiritual ‘Galuth’ combined with the external ‘Galuth’, so that the 
return home cannot put an end to the homelessness, but rather 
emphasizes and aggravates it. 

The similarity of the situations which, in consequence of these 
facts, face both the Church and the Jews (and here even the 
secularized Jews are expressly included) is significant, even if one 
recognizes that here and there the roots are not the same. For the 
admussion of this similarity becomes a prelimi condition for any 
discussion between the Church and pA Jews if it is to lead toa 


deeper understanding. It should indeed take the practical form of an 
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attitude of solidarity in relation to the world round about. Nor does 
it matter at all whether or to what extent the Jews on their part are 
aware of this parallel in the form of their existence, or whether they 

ize and understand it. Since the Church shares the responsi- 
bility for the way of the Jews, it is the duty of the Church alone to 
put itself into this position of — with them, and to carry on 
the discussion with them in the attitude of those who are subject to 
the same need, and who therefore can bear the need of the other as 
their own. 

This brings us to a third mark of the Church whose attitude to 
the Jews is determined by the Spirit of Jesus Christ. Besides the 
consciousness of the incompleteness of an exclusively Gentile 
Church from the scriptural t of view, and besides the admission 
that the Church owes to ’s grace all that it is and all that it 
achieves, there is a sense of reverence for the Jewish destiny. In 
this destiny the Church sees revealed the dignity of Judaism, in the 
same way as its own God-given dignity is experienced in the scorn 
and persecution of the world. There is all the more cause for the 
Church to show this attitude in practice, since the Messiah whom it 
preaches to the Jews Himself suffered and died in His vocation. It 
might be expressed in a way which sounds at first paradoxical: to 
preach to the Jews the Word of the Cross of Christ, the Church 
must show itself to be the community of the persecuted and outcast 
Saviour, the stamp of whose character is seen in all its ways. 


4. THE FELLOWSHIP OF LOVE 


According to the central confession of the Jews in the Shema’ 
(Deut. vi, 4f.) their relationship to God is defined in a unique 
way by love, and it is this which at the same time distinguishes 
them from all other nations. It can in fact be said that this is 
what makes a Jew, that he loves God with all his heart, with all his 
soul and with all his might. The earnestness with which pious 
Jews have tried to live up to this ideal is shown by the records 
of Jewish martyrdoms from the time of the Maccabees and Akiba to 
our own day. 

Of course there can be no doubt that even the love of God in 
Judaism was reduced in course of time to legal rules, and so became 
another example of a kind of pious performance, and indeed the 
central pious performance. The distortion of the relationship to 
God of which this is a symptom is reckoned as the real guilt of 
Israel against Gad by the New Testament writers. Striving with 
their own pious performance to make God’s relationship with His 
people dependent on themselves, the Jews substituted for the 
righteousness of the God who gives and forgives, which is good- 
ness, their own virtue, and thus made themselves dependent on a 
II 
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righteousness which measures and judges, which can never pardon, 
but can only condemn a besides Matt. v, 44 ff., especially Luke xy, 
25 ff. and Rom. m1, 1 ff.). 

The duty of the Church is to give to all nations, and particularly 
to the Jewish people, that new understanding of the righteousness 
of God as goodness freely bestowed, as Jesus preached it and, by 
going to the Cross, ted it with utter cgnsistency into action, 

othing shows so clearly how much the early Christians were 
influenced by this reality as their reaction to the rejection of Jesus 
by His people. They did not subtract anything from the guilt of the 
Jews, in fact they recorded it again and again as a kind of collective 
guilt (I Thess. 11, 14 f.; Acts 11, 23; 111, 13 ff., etc.). But they did not 
deduce from this admission any justification for executing or even 
demanding human or divine measures against the Jews as the 
‘murderers of Christ’. They did not even feel inclined to rejoice 
over the judgments on the Jewish people which they saw drawing 
near. On the contrary, they saw Ron as a grievous calamity for 
Christianity, and were pained by their inability to do anything to 
help, not of course out of any mere human sentimentality, but in 
the Spirit of their Lord, who, even while He was dying, prayed for 
His enemies and thus fulfilled His calling of love to the last. 

Thus the intercourse of the Church of Jesus with the Jewish 
people comes under the rule of love, which He gave to His disciples 
and illustrated by the example of His life. That is so, irrespective of 
whether the Christian comes as a deliberate or commissioned 
missionary or not. It is certain that the ultimate reason for all Christian 
missions is love. But whether and to what extent that is more than a 
— will always be shown by the way in which Christians 

ve towards the Jews. When they content themselves with 
leaving the Jews to themselves, or even to the judgment of God, 
and much more when refuse them love because they are Jews, 
all the evangelization of Church becomes incredible. Moreover, 
it a sues that the way in ‘anes ae treat the Jews = 
rev whether in preaching the are acting un 
the ioik or Shakes they Pm prompted by the Spite of Jesus Christ 
and His love which leads them and equips them for the task. 
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5. THE FAMILY OF THE CoMING KINGDOM 


From the beginning ing Israel is under the promise. And therefore 
the Jews, too, wherever their way may lead, walk in the light and 
comfort of the future, which is ’s glorious future, and includes 
all the joys which He has destined for His people. But the Church, 
too, looks to the future. It owes the assurance of its salvation to Him 
who died and rose again and was exalted for its sake. And with the 
same assurance the fulfilment of its hope will bring to fulfilment in 
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the future all the ways of God, through the coming again of its 
exalted Lord to save and to judge. 

The Church and the Jews have this in common, that both look 
to the future for the events which will justify their existence in the 
eyes of the world, and both have linked the fulfilment of their hopes 
with a definite person. On the other hand, it is just at this point that 
their ways divide, since the Jews rejected and still reject Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom Christians look upon as the Coming One. In this 
extraordinary combination of parallel expectation and opposition 
we come up against the very deepest basis of the Church’s proclama- 
tion of the Gospel among the Jews. ‘ 

When we try to make this clear, we cannot overlook the fact that 
the New Testament shows no trace of optimism about the evangeliza- 
tion of the Jews. Paul leaves us in no doubt that in his view the 
missio opportunities, so far as the Jewish people as a whole is 
concerned, are very limited. On the other hand, he counts on the 
existence at all times of a remnant which is prepared to receive the 
Gospel (Rom. x1, 7 ff.). That is important for the Church, inasmuch 
as we are made to ize and kept in mind of the fundamental fact, 
that our missionary opportunities are dependent not so much on 
our own abilities and enthusiasm as on the decree of God concerni 
every individual human being and the working of His Spirit. Yet 
there is something even more important. In this state of affairs, the 
conversion of Jews can only come about when Jews recognize in the 
fellowship of the Church as the Body of Christ the fellowship in 
which the way of their people, the chosen people of God, is fulfilled 
and reaches its goal. It might be a in another way. This is 
the real basis of the proclamation of the Gospel to the Jews, that it 
is preached to them as the Gospel of a fellowship, in which they 
recognize their own fellowship, but now it is illuminated by the glory 
of the coming fulfilment. 

This, then, is the condition of the evangelization of Israel in 
every case, that the Church not only claims to be, but really is, the 
community of Jesus Christ, the One Who came and Who will come 
again, so far as the Holy Spirit gives it power to be. That means a 
community which suffers with cheerful assurance, confident of the 
future; a community which gives as it receives forgiveness; a com- 
munity which is a fellowship, as strong as it is unsentimental, livin 
under God’s eye and to His glory—in fact a Church of God, which 
is His Church because it bears the features of the face of Jesus 
Christ, and so makes plain the truth that He is the One in whom 
there comes ‘to the Jew first’ the fulfilment and end of that purpose, 
which God ordained from the beginning for all the world through 


their election. 
K. H. RENGsTORF 











THE CHRISTIAN ORIGINS OF THE 
TAIPING REBELLION 


By JOHN FOSTER, D.D. 


© ines are three occasions when China came within sight 
of becoming a Christian country. Let us remind ourselves 
that such a statement does not mean that, among her hundreds 
of millions, those who had come to an individual experience of 
Christian conversion had almost reached a majority. No country, 
west or east, medieval or modern, has ever become Christian 
in that sense. When we say ‘Christian country’, as when we say 
‘Christian school’, we mean that the ruling authority accepts the 
Christian religion, and so the place is maintained on Christian 
lines, with the expectation that its population will tend to move 
towards accepting Christianity too. Three times over, China’s 
imperial throne was almost captured by the Christian religion. 
Such a capture might have meant the greatest mass movement in 
all the Church’s history. 

The first opportunity was in 1271, when, according to Marco 
Polo, Kublai Rhan asked the Pope for one hundred missionaries, to 
reinforce the Christianity which was already present in the Far 
East but in a decadent form, adding, 


So shall I be baptized, and when I am baptized all my barons and lords 
will be baptized, and their subjects will receive baptism, and so there will 
be more Christians here than in your own countries.! 


The second opportunity occurred in 1644, under the Emperor Kwei 
Wang, the last of the Ming dynasty. As his court fled before the 
invading Manchus, Jesuit priests had the joy of baptizing the 
Empress Dowager, two t the Emperor’s highest officials, his 
mother, his wife and his heir. This last was given the baptismal 
name of ‘Constantine’. He was, please God, to be the first 
Christian Emperor of Rome’s eastern counterpart. Alas, the 
Manchus triumphed and the prince never reached the dragon 
throne. The third opportunity of one hundred years ago is in some 
ways the most surprising. 

To compare the three occasions, the first concerns a foreign 
(Mongol 2 ama the second, the decline of the last Chinese (Ming) 
dynasty before another foreign one (Manchu); the third belongs to 


1 The Travels of Marco Polo eer ¢ Travellers’ Edition), pp. 6, 111 f. 
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the period of the Manchus’ decline, with the chance of the resurgent 
native dynasty’s being from the outset Christian. The first opportunity 
belongs to the setting of the medieval Church, part of a continuing 
story of nominal conversions of rulers and countries. The second is 
in the period of the Counter-Reformation, where everywhere we 
find the Jesuits getting into high places to manipulate a nation’s 
affairs by their statecraft. The third comes unsought and where one 
would least expect to find it; not the medieval Church but the modern 
missionary movement; not the Roman Catholic but the Evangelical 
revival; not the Papacy with its planned imperialism—the men 
concerned are extreme Protestants whose one object is individual 
conversions. Once started upon such contrasts, where shall we stop? 
The greatest contrast of all lies here: Charles George Gordon, who 
was to die in Khartum in 1885 at the hands of soldiers of the 
Mahdi, a Muslim Messiah, won his fame and the title ‘Chinese 
Gordon’ by helping to put down a comparable movement of religious 
fanaticism allied to revolutionary politics. But in China the religion 
concerned was Christianity. One of the most pious soldiers in 
British history thus assisted in destroying a mass movement of the 
greatest nation of the world towards re 

Protestant missionaries before the Treaty of Nanking, 1842, were 
confined within the narrow limits of one merchant compound, 
outside the walls of one Chinese city, Canton, without opportunity 
to preach or teach pkey, and with only a handful of converts. 
They often justified continued support of the mission, in spite 
of its small success, by pointing to the measureless opportunities 
of literary work. William Milne, who came from Scotland in 1813 
as —- Morrison’s first colleague in Canton, wrote of his work 
in 1820, 


These books and tracts are indeed as ‘bread cast on the waters’ and may 
not be ‘received again till after many days’; yet when a missionary cannot 
travel personally . . . it is his duty to send the readiest substitute; and who 
can tell that these little ministers of peace . . . may not ‘prepare the way of 
the Lord, and make ready a people for Him’? 


Such words were soon to come to startling fulfilment, though the 
expectation of peace was to be changed to a sword. 

Milne’s first convert was Liang Fa, a Canton printer, who 
became a catechist and himself wrote many tracts. Near the Examina- 
tion Halls in Canton, with over 11,600 cells in which candidates for 
the Civil Service were locked while they wrote their long essays in 
classical Chinese, he used to distribute Christian books to these 
young men, educationally the privileged youth of the province. 

is work was interrupted by the police in 1834, and Liang escaped 
arrest only by fleeing abroad, where he Seittnaind to serve the London 
Missionary Society at Singapore and Malacca. One of the youths who 
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received a set of books, probably in 1834, was one Hung Hsiu- 
ch’uan, a Hakka, from a village some twenty-five miles away. He 
was making his second attempt at the examination, and a second 
time he had failed. A third failure in 1837 resulted in a nervous 
breakdown. In his delirium he had strange visions which made a 
deep impression upon him. He felt himself caught up to heaven and 
commissioned by the Almighty to destroy idolatry. Henceforward 
he is said to have been more carefully correct in conduct and dignified 
in manner, while continuing his life as a humble village schoolmaster, 
In 1843 he tried again, but his essay was not among those accepted 
for the coveted degree. It was during this year that his cousin, Li 
Chung-fang, called his attention to the books which nine years 
before he had glanced at and forgotten. To Hung’s amazement they 
seemed to confirm the ‘visions’. More than ever, he believed the 
commission to have been a true one, and that the God who gave it 
was the Shang-ti of whom these books told. Li and he studied the 
books carefully, ‘baptized’ themselves as well as they could accordi 
to the instructions given, an regularly to pray to Shang-ti, 
promised to separate themselves from all idolatry and to live 
according to the heavenly commands. 


1 The case for the date seems to be as follows : 

(1) Hamberg, The Visions of Hung Siu-tshuen, is in most ways the best of 
all sources since it is based on the testimony, both oral and written, of 
Hung Jen-kan, kinsman and early convert of the Taiping leader, with 
every hy care and critical judgment on Hamberg’s part as inter- 
viewer. This booklet says 1836, adding a footnote ‘It may have been 

some time before’. Brief written notes which were eens Hamberg’s 

sources have survived and in recent years been published in Chinese. 

Of these, Origins of Hung Hsiu-ch’uan seems to say 1836, while The 

Confession of Hung Fen-kan says 1837. 

(2) In hi reports to the London Missionary Society, Morrison mentions 
Liang Fa’s set of nine tracts ‘com d by himself, and interspersed 
with passages of Sacred Scripture’ during the year 1832. He reports 
that Liang Fa and two others are distributing these ks to the 
examination candidates in October 1833, and seems to imply that this 
is the triennial examination. He mentions the danger of this enterprise 
but says that hitherto it has been successful. 

The L.M.S. report for 1835 includes translation from a letter of 
Liang Fa himself. This makes it clear that, just after the death of 
Morrison in August 1834, Liang Fa resumed this work. He says quite 
plainly that this, 1834, was the triennial examination, and the three of 
them distributed bosks to the candidates from August 2oth to August 
23rd. On the last two days the police interfered, so on the 24th Liang Fa 
and his two assistants packed the books away and moved off. On the 
25th the two assistants were arrested, and the following day three 
printers. At the printer’s shop 400 copies of the set of tracts were 

ted, with the wooden blocks from which they were printed. 


i maneeed to escape. 
Perhaps the biographer of Liang Fa, Dr G. H. McNeur, shows us the 
best way of getting over the difficulty by writing, ‘Before the distribution 
of books . . . was hindered by the police in August 1834 a set . . . had 
been given to Hung’ (Liang A-Fa, p. 75). The year must have been 
— 1833 or 1834, and August 1834 seems to be the latest possible 
te. 


— 
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On a visit to his home village, Hung converted a cousin named 
Hung Jen-kan, who was later to provide the most intimate accounts of 
the movement, including the ‘visions’ which were its origin, and an 
old school friend, now village teacher like himself, Feng Yun-shan, 
who immediately became the most fervent preacher of the new faith. 
Hung and Feng did one nan ag together, then separated for 
atime. Feng continued his preaching, in the province of Kwangsi, 

ring his converts into what he called the hyena Shang-ti 
ety’. Hung meanwhile spent the years 1845 and 1846 in his 
home village, acting as teacher in the se a and on of the 
essays and poems which later were to become standard Taiping 
literature. Late in 1846 he went to Canton and for two months 
became an enquirer under the Rev. Issachar J. Roberts, an American 
Baptist missionary. Owing to a misunderstanding, he came away 
without having been baptized, but at least bringing with him the 
whole Bible, in Morrison’s Chinese version, to replace the tracts 
which so far had been the scriptures of his followers. Hearing of 
Feng’s continued work in Kwangsi, he went to rejoin him and found 
a community of some two thousand believers, all practising regular 
worship of Shang-ti, all zealous against idolatry and all believing in 
his (Hung’s) divine commission. Their iconoclasm sometimes 
brought them into conflict with the officials. And all the while, 
Hung’s sense of — —— to a a the a of ultimate 
opposition to a corrupt, declining and foreign dynasty. On January rst, 
rer (according to Clears reckoning, the tenth ar of the twelfth 
moon), after Hun had summoned his followers to gather in 
Kwangsi, he raised the standard of revolt. The new dynasty he 
roclaimed as “The Kingdom of Heaven of Great Peace’, T’ai P’ing 
ien Kuo. He himself was the T’ien Wang or T’ai P’ing Wang, 
‘Heavenly’ or ‘Peaceful King’. He did not use the accustomed title 
‘Emperor’ as it contained the character ti, used in the phrase Shang-ti 
‘the ti above’) for ‘God’, and to belong henceforth to God alone. 
orth from Kwangsi og 2 passed into Hunan, then down the 
Yangtze valley, to capture Nanking and set up their capital there in 
1853. One force, but not their main one, was sent north. This was 
probably a blunder. If they had used all their strength against Peking, 
many believe that the Manchu d would have fallen. However, 
consolidation in the south, with the prospect of later expansion 
northwards, was a possible policy. One factor in defeating it was 
foreign intervention. 

Such intervention seems hard to understand. From 1856 Britain 
and France were at war with China, that is in the middle period of 
this successful rebellion. Why should these countries not have made 
common cause with the rebels? Had they done so, their influence 
might have done something to arrest the symptoms of decline which 
at this very time began to appear among the Taiping leaders—internal 
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jealousies and dissensions,! departure from their early idealism and 
conformity to many of the corruptions which they had condemned in 
the Manchus. In particular, increased contact with traditional Christ- 
ianity might have strengthened the Christian elements behind the 
movement, instead of their being left so undeveloped and in many 
ways bizarre. Instead, Britain and France defeated the Manchus, 
forced treaties upon them the terms of which they would not be 
able to carry out until the rebellion had been put down, and so 
roceeded openly to countenance foreign aid in its suppression, 
his contributed to disasters to the Taiping cause in 1862 and 
1863, culminating in the fall of Nanking and the suicide of Hung 
4 1864. So ended this strangest chapter of modern missionary 
istory. 

All this is well known. There is one point at which perhaps some 
small new contribution may be offered, that is with regard to the 
‘visions’. Anyone who claims the call of a prophet, and whose call 
takes place sufficiently close to us in time for critical examination, is 
likely to be of both psychological and religious interest. Dr S. Y. 
Teng says, ‘Few Chinese Taiping historians have read and paid much 
attention to the Ch’uan-shi -yen’, Liang Fa’s set of tracts, 
‘Good Words Admonishing the ’,2 Professor K. S. Latourette 
questions the tracts’ significance: 


It is possible that Hung’s casual glance at the books of Liang Fa had 
left upon his mind some impression of the contents. It seems more probable 
that the visions sprang primarily from the religious beliefs by which Hung 
had been surrounded from his youth.’ 


It is clear that among modern western writers, too, the tracts have 
been little studied. Perhaps few have had the opportunity to read 
them, for the wonder is that, with such a connexion with the rebellion, 
they should have survived at all. I have had the loan for several weeks 
of the one copy preserved in the archives of the London Missionary 
Society and have been able to read it at leisure. Dr William Lockhart,‘ 
from whose library the book came to the L.M.S., has himself 
written on the cover, “The books that Hung Seiu Tseuen learned 
Christianity from’. A century’s distance from the events only 
increases the respect with which one handles these momentous 
originals. Here is the material which, as far as Hung himself was 
a confirmed his visions and which, J believe, caused 
them. , 

In exploring the possibility of a casual connexion, the first 
question to ask is, How trustworthy is our account of the ‘visions’? 

1 Yang, the Eastern King, and 20,000 of his followers were massacred by other 
Taipings in 1856, and some other groups later suffered a similar fate. 

New Light on the History of the Tatping Rebellion, p. 124. 

® History of Christian Missions in China, p. 284. 
* Medical missionary of the L.M.S. in China 1838-1864. 
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The best is that received, through Hung Jen-kan on his visits to 
Hong-kong in 1852 and 1853, by Theodore Hamberg of the Basel 
Mission, and published by him in 1854. It will be noted that the 
period between the actual ‘visions’ (1837) and the account (1852) is a 
matter of fifteen years, time enough for a story to be changed in its 
transmission. On the other hand, Hung Jen-kan was one of the first 
three converts, and this was no ordinary story. The account of his 
direct experience of God was a large factor in the conviction which 
Hung Hsiu-ch’uan’s early preaching carried. Because of their method 
of literary study, rote memory among Chinese was, and even now 
still is, prodigious. Here was a matter of oral tradition, which the 
Taipings from the first regarded as being even more fundamental to 
their religion than the book which confirmed its truth. It is, then, not 
unlikely that Hung Jen-kan should have remembered, even to matters 
of detail, and in some cases word for word, how his kinsman had 
recounted his miraculous experience. All that we can do is to take 
Hamberg’s account and judge from the ‘feel’ of it whether or not 
he did so. Here again I. am persuaded that he did. 

The first item is one which may seem to justify Professor 
Latourette’s judgment that the origin of the visions is Chinese and 
non-Christian. In his delirium Hung sees a dragon, a tiger and a cock 
enter his room. The dragon in China is the symbol of the Emperor. 
The tiger, too, is King of beasts, the character for ‘King’ -—— being 
plainly written upon his head. The cock is thought to illustrate five 
merits needed by the State: He is a civil official, as can be seen from 
his cap, and a military one, as is witnessed by his spurs; he has 
courage to face an adversary, and benevolence in calling others to 
share the corn; and he is faithful to his duty as herald of the 
approach of day. The unsuccessful candidate for office is dreaming 
of the Empire. Is he already dreaming of the throne? 

Before following the course of the dream further, it may be well 
to turn to Liang Fa’s books, and ask what is known about them.? In 
1853, when the strange connexion between the Rebellion and these 

hristian books had become known, Dr James Legge wrote to the 
London Missionary Society, 

Good Words to Admonish the Age was a tract well known to missionaries 
some ten or twelve years ago, but it has latterly been out of print. I had 
the blocks sought out . . . and have had a few copies struck off. No one can 


look into it without seeing at once that its phraseology and modes of 
resenting the truth are repeated in the publications obtained at Nanking 


ie. from the Taipings). It is rather a misnomer to call it a tract. It is a 
compilation of tracts, or short sermons on poareee eo be and the 
inese vo. 


general principles of religion, in four pretty large umes. 





1 He quotes, for example, verses which Hung composed and obviously these 
are memorized word for word. : 

* The question of date is dealt with in the footnote 4, p. 158. 

® History of the L.M.S., 1795-1895, vol. ii, 515. 
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There seems to be some confusion here. Hamberg puts a footnote! 
‘The nine volumes have often been bound up as four’. Wylie 
says* that part of the work was republished in Singapore in 
four volumes, 62 leaves in all. That which Liang Fa produced 
in 1832 was certainly nine tracts of about 300 leaves (600 pages), 
together making a considerable book of some 90,000 words, 
This corresponds with Hung Jen-kan’s account as recorded by 
Hamberg : 


One of these men had in his ion a parcel of books consisting of nine 
small volumes, the whole of which he gave to Hung . . . who, on his return 
from the examination, brought them sibs and after a superficial glance 
at their contents, placed them in his book-case, without at the time con- 
sidering them to be of any particular importance.* 


Remember the sequence of events: that ‘superficial glance’ in 1834; 
the ‘visions’ during Hung’s illness in 1837 and then in 1843 re- 
examination of the books, and this different judgment upon that 
which nine years before he had not felt to be ‘of any particular 


importance’: 

These books are certainly sent ly by Heaven to me, to confirm 
the truth of my former riences. If I had received the books without 
having gone through the sickness, I should not have dared to believe in 
them, or have ventured on my own account to oppose the customs of the 
whole world; if I had merely been sick, but had not also received the books, 
I should have had no further evidence as to the truth of my visions, which 
might also have been considered as merely productions of a diseased 
imagination.‘ 


How superficial was that glance in 1834? Which pages did he glance 
at? If one answers, ‘Probably the beginning’, can we be quite sure 
which was the beginning? The L.M.S. copy is sewn up in an order 
different from that given in three published summaries of the work. 
There is no indication of number on the separate volumes—all bear 
the same general title, Good Words Admonishing the Age—nor in 
their contents is there any progression of thought making one order 
necessary and final. One can only assume that Hung received them 
in the order which these most nearly contemporary writers all say 
to be the correct one. Let us then glance, with Hung, at the 
beginning. : 

1 The Visions of H.S.T., p. 9. :; 

* Memorials of Protestant Deissienaries to the Chinese, giving a list of their 
publications, 1867, pp. 21-25. 

3 The Visions fH.s.7., P. 9. 

* Ibid., p. 21. whole world’ is how a Chinese of that period would speak 
of the Chinese Empire. 

$ neem op. cit., pp. 17-19; Wylie, Memorials of Protestant Missionaries, 
pp. 21-25; Medhurst, P. issued by the Chinese Insurgents, the one entitled, 
y ion between Foreign Missionaries and the Kwang-se Insurrection’, pp. 
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Here we are faced by another difficulty. The L.M.S. ong tom not 
only wrongly sewn but incomplete and, as ill-fortune will have it, 
that which is lacking is volume I. There is nothing for it but to rely 
on the summaries: 


A true Account of the salvation of Man-kind. This contains a para- 
phrastic version of the third chapter of Genesis, an angen of the idolatry 
of China, 1st chapter of Isaiah, and sth, 6th and 7th chapters of Matthew.' 


Imagine this youth, sick at heart at his second failure in the final 
ae of the examinations, and with the suspicion already rankling 
within him that corrupt Manchu officials, not his own lack of 
ability, were the reason for his name’s not being among the favoured 
ones. Whether he made much of Liang’s version of the Fall of Man 
or no, we can readily understand his being in a frame of mind to 
attend to that which followed, an attack upon abuses in his country. 
I suggest that he may have read on to chapter one of Isaiah. Here is a 
list of sentences which he would find there, and which may have 
remained, unknown, within his memory: 


(1) Thy princes are rebellious and companions of thieves; every one 
loveth gifts and followeth after rewards: they judge not the fatherless neither 
doth the cause of the widow come unto them (v. 23). 

2) Wash you, make you clean (v. 16). 
3) I 7 = thy judges as at the first, and thy counsellors as at the 
v 


. 26). 

4) e whole head is sick and the whole heart faint . . . wounds have 
not closed (vv. 5 and 6).? 

(5) I have nourished and brought up children and they have rebelled 
against me (v. 2). 

() If ye be willing and obedient ye shall eat the good of the land. But if 
ye and rebel ye shall be devoured with the sword, for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it (vv. 19 and 20). 


To resume now the account of Hung’s vision: After the dragon, 
the tiger and the cock—as we have seen, wholly Chinese imagery— 
Hung sees a great number of men with musical instruments bring 
a sedan chair into which they invite him and in which he is carried 
off. They arrive at ‘a beautiful and luminous place where he is 
saluted by a waiting crowd. But as he leaves the chair, an old woman 
takes him down to a river saying, “Thou dirty man, why hast thou 
kept company with yonder people,(1) and defiled thyself? I must 
now wash thee clean’.(2) Next with a great number of virtuous and 


1 Hamberg says the chapter is Genesis I, but as this chapter occurs in vol. III, 
I assume that Wylie and Medhurst are correct. I quote from Wylie. 

* Note with regard to this, that the character for ‘whole’ is ch’uan. He might 
thus read ‘Ch’uan (his own name)’s head is sick. Ch’uan’s heart faint.’ Hamberg 
tells us that later he did, because of this character ‘ch’uan’, appl Scripture to 
himself, being for example especially fond of quoting thus xix, 9, 10 
ma mong righteous’) ‘Ch’uan is righteous, more to be desired than gold’. 

amberg, The Visions of H.S.T., p. 22 f. 
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venerable old men, including the ancient sages of China (‘I will 
restore thy judges as at the first’,(3)) Hung enters a large building, 


where they opened his body with a knife, took out his heart and other parts, 
and put in their place others, new and of a red colour. Instantly when this 
was done, the wound closed and he could see no trace of the incision.(4) 


Upon the walls are tablets with inscriptions exhorting to virtue, 
which Hung examines. In another even more splendid hall, he sees 


a man venerable in years, with golden beard and dressed in a black robe 
sitting in an imposing attitude upon the highest place. . . . He began to 
tears and said, All human beings in the whole world are produced and 
sustained by me. They eat my food and wear my clothing, but not a single 
has a heart to remember and venerate me. What is however 


by which he would 
overcome the evil spirits; and also a yellow fruit to eat, which he found 
sweet to the taste.(6) 

. Hung then exhorts those in the hall to return to veneration of the 
old man. Some confess their neglect; others say, ‘Let us be merry 
and drink’. Hung admonishes them with tears, because of the 
hardness of their hearts, 

The old man says to him, “Take courage and do the work and I 
will assist thee in every difficulty’, and to the assembled company, 
‘Hsiu-ch’uan is competent to this charge’. He leads Hung out to 
look down on mankind, saying, ‘Behold the people upon this earth! 
Hundredfold is the perverseness of their hearts’. oe looks and sees 
depravity beyond endurance or expression. Then he awakes. In 
later ‘visions’ he claims to have had the company of a middle-aged 
man whom he calls his ‘elder brother’ on his mission against the 
demons; and he hears the old man reprove Confucius for ‘having 
omitted in his books clearly to expound the true doctrine’. The 
Almighty as an ‘old man’ might be sufficiently suggested by the 

assage marked (5) above. ‘A man venerable in years with golden 
ae , however, needs a little more explanation. very first words 
in the whole book? are, shen ye huo hua, and this phrase is of frequent 
recurrence. Liang means by it ‘Jehovah God’, but throughout 
volume I there is no indication* that Ye-huo-hua is a proper name. 
An uninstructed reader would put meaning, not just sound, into all 
these characters. They then become, ‘spirit old-man fire bright’, 
sufficient,to put the golden beard into the ‘vision’. 

We have imagined Hung reading half-way through the first of 
the nine volumes, probably as much as we ought to assume for a 


‘superficial glance’. We are on surer ground in recognizing how 


2 According to Medhurst’s summary already referred to. 
* Usually a line drawn at the side. . 
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much there is in the nine which would serve as confirmation of the 
‘visions’ when in 1843 Hung studied them in detail. Because there is 
so much, it is possible only to select a few passages for translation. 
In reading them we should bear in mind that any one of them may 
stand among the causes of the ‘visions’, as well as among their 
confirmations. 

That which would strike Hung most forcibly in volume II 
comes towards its close, a sermon on Fohkn 111, 5, about baptism, 
which washes clean, and means renewal of the heart, even as he 
saw it in his ‘vision’: 

To be righteous is hard, unless one repents of sin, receives water of 
baptism washing clean body and soul, moreover receives the virtue of the 
Holy en bringing to life again the good nature of heart and soul, leaves 
the evil and perverse, and runs the good way. Then one can enter the 
kingdom of God and enjoy the blessing of everlasting joy. Otherwise one 
cannot enter the kingdom of God but will go down to hell to suffer ever- 
lasting woe. 


Volume III has among its passages of Scripture Psalm xxxui. 
Hamberg tells us' that this early became a favourite of Hung’s, and 
that he and his kinsman Hung Jen-kan used ‘to recite it in a loud 
voice’. Its 13th verse runs in the Chinese: 


Jehovah God from heaven looks down. He sees on earth all the sons of 
men. From the place of his habitation He sees all the inhabitants of earth. 
He made alike the hearts of the.a all. He considers all their works. 


This was exactly what he saw, and seemed to share, in his ‘vision’. 
There is also much about idolatry as grieving the parent of all 
mankind, and about worship of the true God, creator of all that is, 
for whose worship only a clean heart is needed: 


If a man will not worship God (shen-tien Shang-ti, literally, ‘spirit- 
heaven ruler above’) but on the contrary goes to serve as gods idols made of 
wood, stone, Peper, mud, by the hands of depraved men, it is like a man who 
has his own father and m an mee soamonnng: Cams best ing other people 
to respect as father and mother. Would not that be a great sin? Perhaps one 
will say, God is the lord of heaven and earth, of man and of all creation, 
most holy and revered. Men and poouss are things slight and mean, dirty 
and defiled and dare not worship him. He is for princes and great mandarins 
and the like to reverence and worship, not for the common ple. What an 
ideal! For the great Lord of heaven and earth, men and creation, is the 
great Father and Mother of all lands, all kinds of men. From prince to 
commoner, all should revere and worship Him. There is no distinction 
between noble and mean, honourable and humble. The only distinction is 
between good and evil, the sincere and the insincere in heart. 


Liang es that a house indicates a builder; it could not have 
built iteelf. He proceeds: 


How much less could heaven, earth, all creatures and kinds, so great 
a work, just happen of itself? There must be a creator. And if a creator, 


1 Op. cit., p. 22. 
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4 ' : 
from everlasting to everlasting, called shen-t’ien Shang-ti. He is enthroned 
for ever in heaven above. Men in every coun of the world should daily 
reverence Him and worship Him alone. He no temple made by men’s 
hands nor i set up for worship. A clean place in the open air, or a 
clean audience-hall, or a clean small house will do. But those who cannot get 


such places to worship and seek, need only a clean heart and may worship 
Him anywhere. 


Volume VI is one of the most important, containing as it does 
Liang Fa’s account of his own conversion and early attempts at 
Christian witness. Here Hung’s interest would centre upon his 
judgment of idolatry as rebellion against the God who nourishes all; 
so near the terms in which his own ‘vision’ described it: 


Now I not only myself did not go to worship any image of gods, or 
Buddhas, or Boddhisattvas, but seeing others doing so I —_ their folly 
in my heart. My heart was exceedingly sorry for them and I wanted to take 
the holy precepts of the true Scriptures to admonish them and change their 
foolish , to reverence and worship of one God, creator of heaven, earth, 
men, and all things, to reject every image of gods, Buddhas, or Boddhisattvas, 
and not worship them, and not rebel against shen-t’ien Shang-ti’s protecting 
and nourishing great grace. 


This volume ends with a quotation of Revelation xxt1, a vision of the 
throne of God and of the Saviour (for the Chinese thus paraphrases 
the difficult words ‘and of the Lamb’), where all His servants serve 
Him, in a luminous place with no night there, ‘and they shall reign 
for ever and ever’. As for the part of his ‘vision’ where he received 
a yellow fruit, a seal and a sword, in this same passage it is written: 
‘Blessed are they that hold fast sincerely [paraphrase for the difficult 
‘that wash their robes’]. They have the right to take the tree of life.’ 
And, ‘Seal not up the ones of the prophecy of this book’—that 
which shall be sealed and closed is all that belongs to the worship of 
idols. Mention of the sword Hung does not find until he reads on 
towards the very end. It is volume IX which quotes in full Ephesians 
v1, about putting on ‘the whole armour of God’ ‘for our wrestling 
is not with flesh and blood’, and taking ‘the sword of the spirit’. 
And this is done ‘in the Lord’, which means with the presence of 
that ‘Elder Brother’ whom Hung had felt to be with him in his own 
assaults upon evil. 

One’s chief impression of all this must surely be, how biblical it 
is. Of Liang Fa’s nine volumes, Medhurst estimates that one 
quarter is direct quotation from the Scriptures. This impression 
extends to the beginnings of Taiping religion itself—how strongly 
biblical. We Hung’s story by referring to the government 
examinations. We will close it by recounting the plans of the 

io Meadows 


Taipings for reforming the examination system. T. 
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published in 1856 The Chinese and their Rebellions as a plea to the 
western powers not to interfere. a eee was already 
threatened, because the rebellion hi trade, and sometimes 
we did indeed tend to be a nation of shopkeepers. In this book 
Meadows, from personal experience of the rebel leaders, gives the 
following strong assurance: 


Public Service Examinations. . . . In om oa population of three 
hundred and si illions of heathens, all the males who have the means 
ee tees hee eee et ee ee tting the 
Bible off by heart from beginning to end. Should this thi e place it 
will form a revolution as unparallelled in the world for rapidity, com- 

and extent, as is the Chinese people for its antiquity, unity and 
numbers." 

If the attitude of foreign powers, particularly of Britain, one 
hundred years ago, is for us a melancholy mina b what shall we 
say of the missionaries, faced by this, potentially the greatest of all 
mass movements? It is incredible that the Rev. Issachar J. Roberts, 
invited as Hung’s old teacher to go to the Taiping capital in 1853, 
should have taken seven years before he contrived to go. It is not, 
on the other hand, in the least oupeens that, going so late, he 
should have found it impossible to turn this independent 
movement in the direction of more orthodox Christianity and should 
have left after fifteen months thoroughly disillusioned. We can only 
repeat the tragic words of W. A. P. Martin, ‘An opportunity was 
lost such as does not occur once in a thousand years’.” 


Joun Foster 


1P. 446. * A Cycle of Cathay (1896), p. 142. 





A CHRISTIAN COMMUNIST SETTLEMENT 
IN CHINA 


By WANG SHIH PENG anp H. W. SPILLETT 


lees Jesus Family movement was begun by Mr Ching Tien Yi 
a Shantung man (he comes from the Linmin district of Taian 

He is still living in the first of these Christian communities to be 
founded, in the village of Ma Chuang, Taian. He was brought up 
as a Confucian but, after joining a Christian middle school in 1911, 
he became a Christian and a keen student of the Bible. After much 
thought and study he became convinced that the Christian Church 
should be a community of people ‘called out’ from the world and 
that Christians should voluntarily seek a life of poverty and loving 
self-sacrifice. He noted the constant sympathy of Jesus for the poor, 
His warnings against riches and worldliness, His call to the disciples 
to forsake all for the Gospel. 

This seed fell on rich soil. Even before he became a Christian, 
Mr Ching had loved poverty, believing that the possession of personal 

roperty entailed a selfishness which imprisoned the life of the spirit. 
He felt the call to sell all he had and give to the poor. He obeyed 
the call and for some time became a wandering preacher, begging 
his food. Later he saw that more than this should be done as a 
protest against the materialism of the age. He began to see that 
Christians should combine to form an economic group of their own. 
So in 1921 he and others formed a co-operative and savings society 
which was called “The Saints’ Trust and Savings Society’ or ‘Saints’ 
Society’ for short. This was the real beginning of the Jesus Family 
movement. 

In 1927 the Saints’ Society started a silkworm farm pow: 
incidentally was unsuccessful) and this was the beginning of com- 
munity living. There were some ten or a dozen foundation members, 
men and women. The project began with a borrowed house, the 
renting of a tiny piece of land (a third of an acre) and the pur- 
chase of three old looms for the weaving of cotton cloth. The 
members had all broken off with their old life, left their homes and 
their friends, to join this rigorous community where there-were no 
private ions, poor food and unending hard work. But they 
were upheld by a common religious faith, a common awareness of 
the indwelling of the Spirit of Jesus and a common conviction that 
they were doing the will of God. 

It was a time of great political and social unrest. The armies of 
the war-lords and later the armies of the Japanese fought in Shantung. 
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While the vast majority of the harassed people of the countryside 
imly held on to their small possessions, waiting for a lull in the 
T ing and comparative peace, to some there came the strong 
desire ‘to get away from it all’. To these the life of the religious 
recluse seemed very attractive, and more and more pose sought 
to enter the Christian community, the Jesus Family of Ma Chuang. 
In other parts of China, men and women were entering Buddhist 
monasteries and nunneries, seeking similar ends. 

, 4 The ‘Old Home’ at Ma Chuang is now a community of about 
Mi five hundred persons. It is a s village standing on about four 
be J acres of ground, with its church, workshops, dormitories, school, 
up | hospital. Near by is the farming land, some twenty-four acres, the 
LI, perty of the Family and the source of much of the food supply. 
ch Family’s production of grain is about one-third of their needs, 
ch | but the vegetable production is not only adequate, there is a 
nd | considerable marketable surplus.) 
ng The Old Home is the prototype of one hundred or more 
or, § ‘Families’ in north, north-west and east China. The great majority 
les J of these are in Shantung: the rest are rather thinly scattered in 

eight different provinces. Accurate figures of the Famil y membership 
an, f are not known. By a rough estimate the total may be given as about 
nal } six thousand persons. 
rit. Twice a year (winter and summer) gatherings on a national 
red § scale are held at the Old Home. Members of the Family from near 
ing §or distant places gather for a week or so for prayer, fasting, 
3 a F consultation and mutual encouragement. 
hat Membership of the Family is open to all who are prepared to 
vn. § ‘give up the world’. That is to say, they must literally obey the 
ety } command to give up parents, children, houses, lands. It should be 
ts’ | understood that many of the members will have come from homes 
ily ? of the ‘ancestral’ type, in which two or three generations of the 

family have been living together. The person intending to enter the 
ch § Jesus Family would settle his personal affairs and dis se of his 
m- } share in the holding before leaving. Some will literally give the 
rs, | proceeds ‘to the poor’; others may bring something to the enrichment 
the § of the Jesus Family. If both husband and wife are of one mind in 
ur- | the matter, they may enter the Jesus Family wy wy Often, however, 
‘he § one j er has entered the Family alone, to be joined perhaps later 
nd | by the other. Once in the Family, all relationships outside are 
no § tegarded as worldly and non-existent. Surnames are dropped: 
1ey peyhody is called by first names with appropriate additions—as 

(older or younger), sister (older or younger), uncle, aunt. 
hat Marriage is hono in the Family, although husbands and 
wives see little of each other and have hardly any private life. 
of | Normally the men and women are housed in separate dormitories. 
ng. | There are, however, a small number of private rooms, perhaps 
12 
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about one room to every ten couples. These are reserved for the 
younger married people. 

The family life of the normal private home is non-existent, 
Children are recognized as belonging, not to their own parents, but 
to the whole Family. From their earliest days, the children of the 
Jesus Family live in the communal atmosphere. The new-bom 
infant is taken at once to the nursery, and the only contact which 
the mother has with her child is at nursing periods. They think 
that “es too frequent contact of parents with their children leads to 
‘s i 4 P. , 

PrThe first impression of the Old Home is of a youthful community, 
About a third of the Family consists of children. These youngsters 
represent the third generation in the Family. The birthrate in the 
Family is high and infant mortality low. 

It is a happy community, entirely free from care. As far as 
possible all private concerns are eliminated: all private worries are 
eliminated at the same time. There are no matters calling for 
individual decision. The Family claims to receive ‘guidance’ for 
the whole of its life, and for all its members. Is individual desire 
successfully excluded? Apparently not, for from time to time certain 

rsons show signs of ‘weakness’ and decide to return to ‘the world’. 
This they are free to do. 

The religious life of the Jesus Family is of the ‘pentecostal’ 
the ‘spiritual gifts’ type, as the Chinese call it. This kind of 
Christianity has flourished in many parts of China during the past 
forty years, and the province of Shantung has proved perticulasly 
congenial. Although it has its parallels all over the world, ‘spiritual 
gifts’ Christianity seems to have sprung up spontaneously in China, 
owing nothing in the first instance to Christians from the West. 
It attracts particular attention at the present time because of this 
apparently indigenous character. It is of course derived from the 
Pauline Epistles, and particularly from I Corinthians. Waves of this 
pore” have run from time to time through the denominational 
churches. It frequently dies down and seems to disappear, but the 
quiescence is not of long duration. Of the many ‘spiritual gifts’ 
sects, two only have become large and important communities, the 
‘Little Flock’, which consists of individual church congregations, 
and the ‘Jesus Family’, with its communistic religious communities, 

The heart of the religious experience of the Jesus Family is the 
sense of a living relationship with Jesus. Jesus is the ‘Lord of the 
Family’ and the individual life of the Family-member is merged 
into the life of Jesus. This relationship is mediated in certain 
religious riences, of which the primary one is known as ‘receivi: 
the gift’. This is a kind of ecstatic prayer with characteristic physi 






accompaniments. The experience comes often after fasting, or 
during a time of confession; usually the experience is sought, but 
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sometimes it comes unexpectedly. Those who have experienced it 
describe it thus: “The whole body feels powerful and shudders; the 
lower jaw feels numb and falls open trembling; finally it feels 
extremely heavy.’ Sometimes there is a temporary paralysis of the 
tongue, and often the lower jaw feels uncomfortable for some time. 
During the experience the mind feels acutely alert, and there is a 
marked sense of ‘power’. Some go through this experience on every 
occasion of prayer, as much as four times a day. The time occupied 
varies between five minutes and an hour. Even children may go 
through the experience. To have received ‘the gift’ seems to be an 
essential qualification for membership in the Family. 

What is usually described as ‘the gift of tongues’ is the normal 
kind of prayer in the Jesus Family. It is common for members to 
break out into apparently meaningless sounds, which seem to vary 
in their structure and intensity—calling, crying, groaning, sighing, 
singing. It appears that sometimes the speaker is aware of the 
meaning of this Fee ert mod at other times this is an act of 
pure worship, understood by God alone. 

Two intensifications of the experience of ‘the gift? may be 
mentioned. The first is ‘filled with the spirit’, which is a longer, 
more vivid and more violent form of the ‘gift’ experience. Here 
the recipient sometimes leaps from the ground in his ecstasy. 

The second is an experience of trance. The worshipper falls to 
the ground apparently unconscious. ‘While the body is unconscious, 
the soul is withdrawn from the body and goes upwards: the soul 
can see Jesus, and both hear and see all kinds of revelation.’ In 
one year there were twenty-seven cases of trance in the Jesus 
Family. This experience is regarded as a special and marvellous 
favour given to the believer by God. 

In order fully to understand the conceptions of ‘guidance’, or 
communications of the Divine will, to the Jesus Family, we must 
note the importance given to dreams and visions and their subsequent 
interpretation. This phenomenon is known among them as ‘witness’. 
There are well authenticated instances of ‘revelations’ of the future 
which have been exactly fulfilled. During Mr Wang’s visit to Ma 
Chuang a striking example of this occurred which illustrates the 

irit of reverence with which such ‘revelation’ is received. At the 

wn worship one of the Family’s nurses told how, when she was 
receiving the ‘gift’, she heard a voice saying that the Lord would 
take a certain sick person to heaven that day. The Family at once 
began to prepare for the funeral. The mother of the invalid received 
the revelation with composure, knowing that it was the Lord’s will. 
So far from shedding tears, she seemed sustained by an inner joy. 
The death occurred at nine o’clock that evening. 

These apparent ‘miracles’ are very common in the Family, and 
those who have had the ‘gift’ do not see anything extraordinary 
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in them. They are regarded as instances of God’s love for His 
children. 

The members of the Family share a common belief in the 
approaching end of the age, and of the second coming of Jesus, 
In their view the growth of human knowledge and the development 
of scientific inventions lead inevitably to jealousies, hatreds, wars 
and all kinds of evil. These are the signs of the end which may be 
expected. The members of the Family await all this with confidence, 
Death has no terrors for them: it is merely leaving the body for a 
closer fellowship with the Lord. In the present age of preparation 
for the end, the Family is seen as a refuge for the souls and bodies 
of men. They compare it with Noah’s Ark, floating securely on 
waters of trouble. While the apocalyptic element is never absent 
from their thought, it is kept in an = ag apy place by their life 
of productive labour. There is no time for idle daydreaming in 
their life of toil. 

A striking feature of the Jesus Families is the way in which all 
life’s activities are regarded as part of the religious life. For them 
the distinctions of ‘sacred’ and ‘secular’ have no meaning. There is, 
for instance, no special observance of Sunday, for each day is a 
work day and each day is a holy day. The Families spend five to 
six hours a day in prayer and worship, seven to eight hours a day 
in-work. 

The Families have a deep love for their church buildings. These 
they erect with their own hands,.and the preparation of a ‘house of 
ested is one of their first concerns when setting up a Family. 

ut the church building is put to many uses besides that of worship: 
it may be a dining hall, a workroom or a dormitory. On the other 
hand the church building is not the only place of prayer. The sounds 
of ecstatic prayer may te rf 
(hospital, workshops, dormitories) at any time of the day. 

The Families practise baptism of believers by immersion, and 
at Ma Chuang there is a ‘baptismal pool’ which they call ‘the River 
Jordan’. Here, once or twice a year, the rite of Baptism is practised 
in the open air with great solemnity. “The River Jordan’ is a long, 
deep trough, lined with blocks of white stone and constructed, like 
everything else, by the Family members themselves. It is seven or 
eight feet deep, ten feet wide and about thirty feet in length. This 
trough is in use throughout the year. In the warmer months it is 
filled with water which is used for washing, bathing and also for 
steeping flax. In the winter it is emptied and used for the storing 
of pot-plants, A temporary roof is erected, and at times members 
of the Family actually live in the trough. 

In addition to the baptism of believers, the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper is also observed. At Ma Chuang this occurs twice 
a year on the occasion of the united gathering. One cake of 
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unleavened bread is divided among the worshippers. Unfermented 
gtape-juice is drunk from individual cups. 

he Bible is reverenced, and a Bible school is a part of the 
educational organization at Ma Chuang. In actual worship, however, 
the Bible is more often ‘sung’ than ‘read’. Bible exposition as it is 
known in the denominational churches does not apparently exist in 
the Families. A large number of Bible passages have been set to 
music and these have been learned by heart by the members. These 
naturally include the Psalms, together with suitable pores from 
the Gospels and Epistles. The Family’s custom of ‘singing the 
Bible’ has influenced church life in north China to a remarkable 
extent. 

As might be expected from the emotional character of Jesus 
Family worship, hymn-singing is very popular. The hymns are of 
their own composition, many of them having been spontaneously 
uttered during periods of ‘spiritual gift’ prayer. Some of these are 
truly poetic in form, but their themes are invariably simple, and 
often moving. They are usually sung to folk-tunes. Especially 
interesting are work-songs composed by workers and sung by them 
as they labour. : 

The day begins early. Before daybreak they kneel and pray in 
the church, usually about five o’clock in the winter, and four o’clock 
in the summer. The members come to this early devotion with 
energy, even although many of them have had broken and interrupted 
sleep. They describe their sleep as truly proletarian, i.e. like the 
sleep of the beggar or wanderer (‘in fits and starts, sleep a little’ 
at one of their hymns). Sudden impulses to prayer and praise, 
dreams and visions, characterize their night hours. Beginning at 
dawn, those who have had dreams, visions or other ie one 


. by one mount the platform and recount their experience for the 


guidance and edification of the group. This goes on until about 
eight o’clock, when the members disperse to their several workshops, 
but there is usually more ‘tongues-prayer’ before work actually 
begins. The first meal of the day is at ten a.m. The members gather 
for the meal in the church (now used as dining hall). The meal is 
preceded by about twenty minutes of prayer. Work then goes on 
without interruption until four p.m. when it ends for the day. The 
second meal is then taken and, like the first, this is preceded by 
lengthy pegs. The day ends with a regular evening prayer session 
lasting from six till eight p.m. This daily programme of prayer 
sounds exhausting, but the Family members declare that it is 
refreshing and that without it they would be tired indeed. 

The work of the Jesus Family at Ma Chuang is well organized. 

There are ten work departments and a central administration 
office. The work departments are: agriculture, ironwork, shoemaking, 
medical, bible school, building, carpentry, needlework (tailoring, 
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etc.), nursery, pri school and kindergarten. Other work activities 

are the kitchen and ood preparation, the vermicelli factory and the 

——e fruit orchards. Each work department is under a responsible 
ead. 

Every member of the Family is a producer—there are no idle 
people. Even the children and the old people are no exception to 
the general rule. The primary school children have several practical 
activities which form a direct contribution to the economy of the 
Family, while the old people busy themselves with such activities 
as they can manage. Many of the workers are skilled in their trades 
but there is no narrow specialization. The labour force is directed 
in accordance with the Family’s actual need. 

The Family seems to have a number of inventors, for in various 
departments of the work ingenious devices are in use, some of 
them improvized from waste materials. The younger people are 
responsible for this: they are encouraged by their elders to experiment 
and to work out their ideas. They have no scientific training or 
access to textbooks, but look to the Lord for the wisdom they need, 

A notable example is the following: In order to increase pro- 
duction it was felt necessary to introduce mechanical power into 
ow seme mill. An old motor-car engine was procured from 
Nanking but no gasolene was available for fuel. A youth of twenty 
or so was given the task of converting the engine into a charcoal- 
burner. Without any experience, he went to work on the necessary 
adaptations and completed the job. He prayed for guidance, and 
the Lord showed him the way. 

The Family aims at self-sufficiency. This is attained except in 
the important matter of food supply. The difficulty here is lack of 
land. The twenty-eight acres which belong to the Old Home are 
obviously inadequate for the support of five hundred people, even 
on the austere scale of living of the Jesus Family. The vermicelli 
production is its most successful way of making ends meet. None 
of this product is consumed in the Family, all is for outside sale. 
Fruit-growing has made a promising beginning, but some years 
wa elapse before all the trees in the Taishan orchards are in 
The expenses of the Family are kept as low as possible. The 
food consumed in the two daily meals is of the simplest kind, 
although not apparently deficient in nourishment, judging by the 

neral good health of the group. The morning meal consists of a 


d of vegetable stew (identical with that fed to the pigs): the 
afternoon meal is of steamed bread only. Clothing is simple—the 
coarse cotton cloth of the Chinese farmer. 

Such profits as are made by sale of produce and trading are 
turned back into the Family by purchase of stock and machinery, 
or are used for the establishment of new Families. 
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It should be added that children, the sick and the aged have a 
o— diet as ordered by the medical department. Furthermore, 

Family’s great love for the children is shown by the way it 
takes care of the children’s clothes. These youngsters are always 
neat and tidy—a great contrast to outside children. During Mr 
Wang’s visit in winter he observed these children wearing hand- 
knitted woollen garments. 

The education of the many children of the Jesus Family is 
carried on systematically. Children pass from the nursery through 
kindergarten to the primary school. After primary school they have 

ractical training in the various work departments. It is not unknown 
or young people to have more advanced education outside the 
Family, but this is only allowed when the faith of the young people 
is regarded as sufficiently firm to withstand the temptations of the 
outside world. 

One of the most surprising features of the Old Home is the 
well-staffed and well-run little hospital. It consists of two buildings 
which stand in a ‘jungle’ of mulberry trees in a corner of the 
compound. The verandas are gay with flowers. There are two 
doctors (a man and a woman) and a nursing staff. The doctors 
have had modern training and are well qualified. Both have had 
Sh Duane ) experience. Their treatment is as up-to-date as 

possible. The mnedical work of the Family is of particular significance 
as the chief evangelistic agency. Patients from outside the Family 
are accepted and conversions take place in consequence. The 
doctors are constantly urging patients to pray, for without prayer 
the best medicines and treatment are of limited usefulness. 

The medical work incidentally illustrates the attitude of the 
Jesus Family to the products of scientific advance. They see no 
incongruity between the acceptance of scientific knowledge and 
the deliberate choice of a life of world-despising austerity. 

The Jesus Family welcomed the establishment of the People’s 
Government. Government officials have on their side shown great 
interest in the Family. Parties of political and industrial officials 
have visited the Families and made careful studies of the economic 
organization. A statement which the Ma Chuang Family yar 
for submission to the Government concluded with the following 


passage: 


As regards the Family’s understanding of the Communist Party, with 
us this is more than theoretical comprehension; we have these many years 

ised the true spirit of communism in our actual living. 

Because we belong tothe class of proletarians, and have personal experience 
of the life of the poor and the standpoint of the common man, we receive 
} the orders of the present democratic Government with the greatest of 
pleasure, as fish coming to the water. 

_ Naturally we are the more willing at the call of the Government to 
give all our strength to activities for the enrichment of the masses. 
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As a Communist settlement, the Jesus Family is an extremely 
advanced experiment. It has reached the goal of a classless society; 
it has abolished private property; individualism has disa 
All its service, however, is service for the Lord of the Family, Jesus 
Christ. This ‘superstition’ was of course incomprehensible to official 
visitors. 

As to the relationship of the Jesus Family to the Chinese 
Christian Church, the facts of the Jesus Family, now being gene 


made known for the first time in China, are attracting the re. 


of Christian ae particularly because the Family has solved 
some of the problems which confront the denominational churches 
to-day. The following points are being stressed: 


The Jesus Family system has been worked out on Chinese soil owi 
nothing to — capitalist culture. It is an example of self-reliant, set 
supporting, self-p: ting Christianity owing to su €s 
Mission Boards or to activities + mSorsme 4 q 


i urches. 

The F has tly solved the problem of completely identifying 
religion with daily lite 

As against the political background of People’s China, it is noted that 
the Family has demonstrated a workable Christian Communism, based not 
on class-conflict but on religious faith and love. 

The sincerity and earnestness of the members of the Family are not in 
ve seer obvious to all students of the movement. It is not claimed 


-members are faultless, but they are ‘saints’ in the New 
Testament sense. 


While many agree that the Church has much to learn from the 
Jesus Family, no one has seriously urged that all Christians should 
forthwith organize themselves on the Jesus Family pattern. The 
greatest stumbling-block is the phenomenon of the ‘spiritual gifts’ 
religious life. Seeing that it is based on certain features of the 
Primitive Church, it appears to many as a return to a primitive 
religious mentality. It is not generally known how widespread have 
been the phenomena of ‘tongues’, visions, trances, ecstasies in the 
pan of the edieen Church. Such a a are not 
so ‘indigenous’ as a , although they have ance oye 
in Chinese ua-Chaistion sulighous and emmh-calighites groups. Some 
friends of the Jesus Family hope that these ‘peculiar’ features will 
be nia gene while the distinctive love and simplicity ‘will be 
retained. Others feel that the communistic experiment depends on 
the — gifts’ religious life for its success. It should be noted 
that the Jesus Family compares favourably with other ‘spiritual 
gifts’ groups in China in two ways: in the first place, in the Family 
emotionalism is the driving force of practical service; it is not a mere 


fanaticism. In the second place, Family members show their love 
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by a notable tolerance for those outside their own community. It is 
pers the only group among the ‘spiritual gifts’ sects which is 
from exclusiveness, This ph on ‘spiritual gifts’ religion 
should be completed with the sneeeation that the indigenous groups 
of this type are displaying remarkable vitality at the present time. 

A second weighty objection to the Jesus Family is the break-up 
of the small home and the ending of individual family life. The 
Christian home at its best is the training ground of Christian 
character and the hidden s of the Church. The teaching of 
Scripture seems to bear heavily on the side of the small home. 
Where is the scri basis for the communal group of the Jesus 
Family type? Is evidence in Acts concerning the communistic 
features of the Jerusalem Church sufficiently clear and decisive? 
But Christians are asking themselves whether the Christian home 
in these days is achieving all that is claimed for it; and whether 

igion is as natural there as it undoubtedly is in the Jesus Family. 

irdly, doubts are expressed ~ je to ee ; we abolition ri 
private pro as in esus is y in accord- 
ance with the techlag of Jesus. He called a rich young ruler to sell 
his goods and give to the poor: He called the apostles to leave all 
and follow Him. Does He so command all His disciples? 

What of the future of the Jesus Family? How far will this move- 
ment go? It is still expanding. New Families are constantly being 
established. Until quite recently political conditions restricted the 
movement to the northern half of China: with political unification 
it is quite possible that south China will see a similar development. 
Two factors may affect the growth of the Family, although in 
opposite ways. 

1. The rapid growth of the movement may be due in part to 
the economic distress of the countryside during recent besadis To 
those troubled by social insecurity, the Families have been havens 
of refuge. As economic conditions improve it might be expected 
that there will be less incentive to enter these Christian communal 
centres. 

2. The Families constitute a protest against worldliness and 
irreligion, — the everyday materialism of Chinese society. In 
the new China this materialism is being given a philosophical 
basis. Scientific materialism is being systematically taught to the 
whole nation. But men still have their religious yearnings and they 
will ¢ to preserve freedom of spirit. So the Families may be 
seen as havens of re in another sense. They provide an 
gage where a real religion may be shared with likeminded 
souls. 

Observers point out a solid element in the Family which may 
provide some guarantee for the future. It is the children and young 
people, born and brought up in this religious environment. Doubtless 
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some will rebel and return to the outside world—all societies have 
their rebels. But the careful training, the discipline, the example 
of the elders will combine no doubt to confirm the majority—to 
secure that they hold fast to this way of life. 

The Jesus Family does not owe its inspiration to Marxist 
Communism. It was inspired by the ing of Jesus and developed 
by the foundation rs through their on, social respon- 
sibility, and through their religious experience. We have seen that 
the members daily seek the guidance of the Lord and construe all 
the details of daily life as active, loving service of Jesus. Admittedly 
their religious emotion is expressed in strange ways; many will feel 
revulsion at the ‘spiritual gifts’ phenomena; but the fruit of the 
Spirit is here. ‘Love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance: against such there is no law’ (Gal. v, 


22-3). 
Wile the Family puts forth such spiritual energy we may see 
in it a true embodiment of the everlasting Gospel in rural China. 


Wanc Sutin PENG 
H. W. SpmLvett 
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OKINAWA RELIGION 
By GARLAND EVANS HOPKINS, D.D. 


[* the last quarter of the fifteenth century, the great Okinawan 

nationalist, King Sho Shin, proclaimed the native animistic 
cult to be the state religion of the Kingdom of Chuzan. Endowed 
with this new dignity, animism reached the peak of its development 
and influence in Okinawa in the sixteenth century. 

In 1945 the present writer, with the permission and co-operation 
of American Occupation officials, brought together some of the 
leading religious leaders and cultural authorities in Okinawa in an 
attempt to learn something about the religious concepts of the 
islanders. Several weeks of conferences, discussions of translated 
materials and visits to aged religious leaders unable to assist in the 
project but whose opinion was desired, resulted in findings of which 
this article is a condensation. 

Chuzan was the name of the petty Okinawan state which finally 
conquered the neighbouring Kingdoms of Hokuzan and Nanzan in 
the island of Okinawa and eventually brought all the Ryukyu Islands 
under its rule. 

The religious practices of the new state religion, known from that 
time until now among the islanders as Okinawa religion, were 
certainly not entirely animistic. The cult had been strongly influenced 
by Buddhism and no doubt had received some inspiration and ideas 
from both Confucianism and Taoism. Since Buddhism had been 
introduced from Japan, where Shinto and Buddhism had become 
somewhat intermingled, it is possible that the rather obvious 
similarities to Shinto may have come to Okinawa through that 
channel. Shinto may have been directly imported from Japan, 
though prior to this time contacts with Japan had not been too 
frequent nor fraught with much interest on the part of the Nipponese. 
It is hardly likely that they had sent missionaries to propagate a 
religion considered exclusively their own in the land of a people 
who were certainly not then thought of as Japanese. It seems more 
likely that the remarkable resemblances between Okinawa religion 
and Shinto are to be accounted for as having an identical source 
somewhere in prehistoric times. Perhaps the source of both was the 
race of men from whom the kindred Kious and Okinawans sprang. 

In early Okinawan society, as in probably all primitive societies, 
the religious concepts of the outa were animistic. There were 
many , most of whom were beneficent in their attitudes towards 
men. These gods were quite similar to their counterparts in Shinto, 
but differed in two respects. They were much less numerous and 
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they were very much personalized. Gods dwelt in places of natural 
beauty or in the elements, but the place or the element was not 
the god, only his abode. 

hough never dwelling in animals, gods sometimes inhabited 
human beings, but the human beings thus inhabited were not gods. 
Though the gods were essentially sexless, they often inhabited 
females, but never entered the body of a male. This gave rise to 
two heresies, neither of which was ever very widely held: first, that 
since a god only inhabited a female, the gods were male; and 
second, that the divine beings who took up their abodes in females 
were themselves female. In regard to the latter it is significant 
that when the Okinawan uses the Loochooan word translated 
‘goddess’, he is not referring to the sex of the god, but to the fact 
that the god inhabited a female. This was not too difficult for him 
because believed that men’s souls were separable from their 
bodies and did not die when the body died. After seven generations 
had passed the soul of an ancestor achieved the status of a god. 

In_one important concept Okinawa religion differed radically 
from Shinto. Though all Okinawans were destined to become gods, 
none of them, not even the king, was a god while in human flesh. 

Upon this basically animistic religion, Sho Shin conferred state 
approval and patronage at a time when its concepts were in danger 
of being superseded by Buddhism. Using the Omoro, a collection, 
in epic poem form, of the religious traditions and beliefs of 
Okinawans, he systematized the theology and ethical content of the 
ancient religion, unabashedly borrowing at will from other oriental 
religions. ile pled with what seem to us to-day to be 
fantastically ridiculous characters called , Okinawa religion as 
reformed and reinstated by Sho Shin had a rather logical theology 
and some high ethical concepts. Briefly stated, its tenets and 
doctrines follow. 

In the beginning was chaos. Teda-Ko, the sun god, dispatched 
two creatures, sometimes considered as themselves gods but more 
often spoken of as the first man and woman, Shineriko and Amamiko, 
to stabilize (rather than to create) land and procreate human beings. 
The three children of Shineriko and Amamiko were all definitely 
human beings but were endowed with formless, invisible spirit 
which descended di from Teda-Ko. This divine spirit was 
the ‘heritage of every Okinawan, being passed down through the 
generations by the ancestors. Since each Okinawan was thus endowed, 
the individual human being was looked upon as a creature of innate 
worth. He was a link in the ancestral chain, but the reason for, and 
value of, his existence was not simply the transmission of his god- 
given spirit from one generation to another. His human worth was 
inherent in the fact that he possessed a divine spirit. 

It is worth while to note that in Okinawan religion the three 
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first children were, respectively, the first king, the first high 
priestess and the first farmer or common man. There were social 
classes in the island, but king, priestess and peasant were all of 
the same line and descent. Class lines were artificial and were 
perhaps more easily broken through in Okinawa than anywhere in 
the Orient. There is something ennobling about a religion which 
teaches the basic unity and common relationship of all people. 

The relatively higher status which woman has occupied in 
Okinawa than elsewhere in the Orient may well be traceable to the 
creation account. Unlike the second Genesis account, Okinawan 
woman was no mere chattel. To her was entrusted the relationship 
between human beings and the gods. Most western commentators 
on Okinawan life have been surprised to note the nearly equal 
footing of man and woman, especially in their relationship of 
husband and wife. It is almost necessary to conclude that, despite 
Confucian and Japanese cultural influence, the more highly ethical 
concept of Okinawa religion has continued to prevail. Woman was 
no creature to be either subordinated or over-respected. She was 
partner in the task of making a home and making a living. There 
was man’s work and there was woman’s work, but either might be 
obliged to cross the line. 

vil consisted in transgressing the will of the gods. How sin 
first came to the world was of no co uence, since man was 
resumed always to have had free will in deciding whether he would 
ive in accordance with divine dictates, or in opposition thereto. 
Offences against the gods were for the most part ceremonial laxities 
rather than immoral behaviour, though any act which brought 
shame or loss of face was displeasing to the ancestors and could be 
expected to result in harsh punishment. Mainly it was the ancestors 
who demanded righteous living, not the gods. Nor should we of 
the Occident mistake our own strait-laced moral codes as identical 
with the oriental conception of righteousness. 

The Okinawan believed that what the gods required of man was 
thoughtful obeisance. In a sense, they were a kind of super-ancestor 
to be revered and respected, to have due homage paid them. At 
times they were positively beneficent, but mainly the hoped-for 
result of feetivals and observances was to appease bos any unknown 
offence and to please by the very obeisance offered. The gods had 
performed their duties towards man in past ages in that after his 
creation they had provided him with the elements and implements 

for living. Fi-Nu-Kan, god of the fire, had imparted fire 
to them through his fire-breathing sea dragon. Kimi-Mamon had 
made the waters of the adjacent seas and ocean theirs, and had then 
found abode in a — — Worie (‘coming from heaven’), 
Sasukasu (‘holder of the divine parasol’), Fumiagari (‘jumping up’) 
and many other gods had made their contributions and retired to 
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their earthly abode, either in the bodies of priestesses or at some 
favourite spot. 

One god from the pantheon exercised an especial care for and 
interest in the Okinawans. Kikoe-Ogimi (‘Famous great god’) had an 
earthly abode in the body of the chief priestess and, in a sense, 
was considered the patron of all things Okinawan. 

To the sea-bound islanders, Gusho (‘after this present world’) 
was not up in the sky but out beyond the horizon. This was the 
place, or state of being, to which all spirits went forty-nine days 
after the death of the physical body and remained incarcerated until 
deified. During the first forty-nine days the spirit remained in the 
house, perhaps around the family tomb, or was on the way to 
Gusho. Among the more superstitious, it was thought that swift 
retribution would be visited ¥ a family which failed to give 
proper attention and ceremonial to the deceased body. There were 
differences of opinion as to the kind of place Gusho was, some 
endowing it with features of the Miltonic heaven and hell, while 
others considered it only as an intermediate stage of existence 
between manhood and godhood. In proportion to the saintliness 
of the individual, his incarceration in Gusho was either short or 
long, though it was generally believed that after seven generations 
all ancestors became gods. There were, however, those who believed 
that not all ancestors were allowed to leave Gusho, that some must 
remain there for ever. Whether or not these were gods is not 
clear. The gods were thought to leave and return to Gusho. For 
example, Fi-Nu-Kan frequently made the trip through the medium 
of the fire-breathing sea dragon, his special vehicle in passing from 
the earth scene to Gusho-beyond-the-horizon. It was belideed by the 
majority of Okinawans that the ancestors who remained in Gusho 
would be recognizable and they looked forward some day to greeting 
their lost loved ones again. 

Another belief in this connexion was that at some time during 
the period before the spirit had become a god, it was possible for 
it to attain a partial reincarnation in a new-born baby. This re- 
incarnation seems neither to have meant that the spirit left Gusho, 
nor that it and the spirit of the new-born babe in which the re- 
incarnation occurred were identical. It was rather that the qualities 
and likeness of the ancestor could be imparted by him to a descendant 
without affecting the status of the spirit of either. It was reincarnation 
of personality as separable from spirit, without imposing a loss of 
personality upon the spirit so reincarnated. This theory no doubt 
developed to explain s resemblances between the characteristics 
of a descendant and one of his more recent ancestors. 

It becomes increasingly evident that ancestor worship in Okinawa 
rang from the basicconcept that theancestors had a peculiar relation- 
ip to the gods and that, though human now, they would some day 
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take their places as lesser figures in the pantheon. Their concept 
of the eventual state of being to which ancestors would attain is 
not unlike the early Christian’s concept of men becoming angels. 
Since all ancestors who had been dead more than seven generations 
were already gods, and the others were in the process of deification, 
it is no wonder that the cult early developed a ritual for ancestor 
worship. Presumably the forbears had some power: and influence 
which could be wielded to assist their earth-bound descendants. 
It was also presumed that, should they become annoyed at dis- 
or neglect on the part of their descendants, they could 
administer suitable chastisement. The ap ce in Okinawa of 
other oriental religions emphasizing these theories tended to confirm 
the islanders in their faith in Okinawa religion. Nor did they hesitate 
to appropriate ahy parts of the new rituals which met their fancy. 

e titular earthly head of Okinawa religion was the chief 
iestess,; who was believed to be the human habitation of Kikoe- 
imi, and was known by that name. Her seat was in Shuri, where 

she was surrounded by assistants. There were many other priestesses 
scattered throughout the island. These were of two classes: Noros 
or village priestesses, and Okades, or family priestesses. They were 
also known by the names of the gods who abode in them. It was 
not thought that these gods were always present, in fact they were 
more frequently absent. The god Kikoe-Ogimi, for instance, was 
resent only infrequently in the chief priestess. At such times she 
Somme prophetic and was worshipped by the king himself. Lesser 
riestesses also had similar power and reverence when inhabited. 
t should be understood that it was the god in her and not the 

rson of the priestess who was worshipped, though, as with graven 
images, it is probable that to the average mind there was little 
distinction made. 

These priestesses were a powerful lot. As spiritual head of the 
island, the chief priestess was naturally a figure in state as well 
as religious matters. She was considered equal in rank with the 
king, hence above all subjects of the kingdom. She supervised the 
work of village priestesses, who were considered equal in rank to 
the village headmen, and thus had an island-wide influence. It was 
not infrequently the case that in local communities the priestess 
was more powerful than the headman. And she was certainly more 
impressively equipped. Clad in traditional vestures, her lineage 
proclaimed by her tablets (hai) listing ancestral priestesses, and 
equipped with beads of shining tal interspersed with jewels or 
stones, her incantations were onlesiant in an atmosphere which 
the prosaic Buddhist priests were at a loss to — 

ereas in olden times it was believed that the gods would 
only inhabit virgins, it came later to be believed that they would 
also inhabit married women, but not twice-married women—an 
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estate not in good repute in Okinawa even to the present day, 
Formerly the position of chief priestess was hereditary, passing 
from mother to daughter, or from sister to sister, as did the village 
positions also. Under the later Sho En dynasty, chief priestesses 
came to be picked exclusively from women of the royal family. 

There is another figure on the Okinawa scene who, if not 
actually accredited by Okinawa religion, was an offshoot of its 
earlier, pre-Sho Shin days and continued to be tolerated until 
widened! by the Japanese. The Yuta was the Okinawan sorceress, or 
spell-maker. She could exorcise evil spirits, make charms, cure 
illness, cause illness or cast spells. She was easily located by the 
flag with a white field and broken black bars which marked her 
home. Long since outlawed, and even before that in wide disrepute, 
a few yutas are still to be found who clandestinely practise their 
ancient ic. 

While the influence of the Okinawa religion had considerably 
diminished long before the Japanese annexation, it still survives in 
some strength, though with many modifications, until the present 
day. The office of chief priestess has been abolished, but many 
a still have resident priestesses and Okinawa religion temples. 
These are usually one-room houses with a small raised section in 
the rear, on which may still be offered delicacies for the gods. For 
the most part okades have disappeared as such and the outlawed 
yutas are fighting a losing battle against education. Few Okinawans 
profess a belief in Okinawa religion any longer, though priestesses 
are still accepted and many customs, festivals ma ceremonials 
which had their bases in the cult are still observed. Prior to the 
American invasion, many vi still had property set aside for 
priestesses. This was passed from generation to generation, the 
new Japanese influence showing up in one important change: the 
inheritance was no longer from mo to daughter, but from mother 
to the daughter-in-law who is wife to the eldest son. Thus the 
property was kept in the family. 

Okinawa religion will offer no formal opposition to the Christian 
missionaries, who are certain to come to the island now that 
America has ‘discovered’ it. They will do well, however, to 
recognize that much of Okinawa religion remains in the customs, 
beliefs and life philosophy of these interesting islanders. An under- 
standing of its basic concepts and an appreciation of its rather high 
standards should be oe of the aaepent of each missionary 
despatched to teach Christian principles to a very literate and 
cultured people. 

GaRLAND Evans HopkKINs 




















HUMPTY DUMPTY 


By HAROLD SPENCER 


“4 HEN I use a word”, Humpty Dumpty said in rather a 
scornful tone, “it means just what I choose it to mean, 
neither more nor less.”’ The other day I was making a close study of 
Through the Looking Glass in the interests of my growing family, and 
found the above portrait of a preacher. I am sure that my interpreta- 
tion of Humpty Dumpty is not entirely arbitrary for, as. you ma 
remember, there is a reference to ‘glory’ (defined as ‘a nice ieandh 
down argument’) in the context, which further persuades me that 
Lewis Carroll had such a person in mind. In these days particularly, 
one may be forgiven for believing that Lewis Carroll is not far from 
the truth, for even my friends in Britain assure me that although they 
are preaching in their own language to their own folk — can no 
longer assume that their theological utterances always fall on dis- 
cerning and appreciative ears. They feel that the language of the 
preacher is unhappily becoming foreign to many and that the 
preacher himself is often his own best audience. One can understand 
that no person can ever see another’s meaning as clearly as he does 
himself, but nevertheless the pulpits of the West are disturbed at the 
world’s growing unfamiliarity with the language of the Church. 

In the West it must be some consolation to the preacher to feel 
that there is at least one person present who understands all that is 
being said, but sometimes in India even that comfort is denied him 
when he speaks in a tongue truly not his own. Let us assume, for 
example, that a missionary comes to India in the hope that the 
Church will allow him to work among Muslims; what is his experi- 
ence as a rule? Does he feel—after passing the language examinations 
—that he can begin to do his job? If he is inclined to think that the 
effect of his preaching will depend on how he is understood by others 
and not how he understands himself, then he is either remarkabl 
brilliant or incredibly fatuous if he also believes that familiarity wi 
the language of the Church will take him very far outside its walls. 
I think it is true to say that when he has satisfied the examiners the 
missionary generally oes one of two things. He either says ‘Now I 
know the language’ and carries on happily ever afterwards, or he 
says ‘Now I can devote some time to learning the language that a 
preacher to Islam needs’. His senior colleagues generally assure him 
that the latter opinion is the one to be desired in a young man; and 
the aspiring linguist then looks upon the shelves of his brethren for 
some translation of a standard work on theology or philosophy from 
which he hopes now to enrich his vocabulary. His colleague, out of 
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his own bitter experience, shakes his head and informs the would-be 
evangelist among Muslims that there is a bridge between him and 
that strange country whose frontiers he has reached, but that the 
bridge is a very flimsy one. Confident that it is strong enough to bear 
his weight anyway, the young missionary passes over. He remains 
articulate, for the everyday world has not changed, but nobody 
appears to understand the terms of his slender religious vocabulary 
in the sense in which he himself understands them, and our young 
missionary has to say to his Muslim friend ‘Either you are Hum 
Dumpty or I am’. The Muslim will not as a rule accept the so 
impeachment and so once more the missionary must perforce do one 
_ of two things. He can go back to his own familiar Christian ground, 
forsaking Dar al Islam for Dar al Harb, and, drawing the bridge in 
after him, construct from its planks and beams a pulpit from which 
to offer his wares across the rift. Alternatively he may feel that the 
responsibility rests with him, as he has an interest in being understood, 
and he may elect to remain in exile in that strange country. If he 
does so he will begin at length to discover that the vocabulary which 
has been baptized through translations of the Bible into the service 
of the Church had, and still has in Islam, a condition which is very 
much at variance with its new Christian state. If he is interested in 
such things he may begin by comparing the Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu translations of the New Testament and be surprised perhaps 
at the different manner in which their common ‘Islamic’ vocabulary 
was used when the technical terms in these translations were fixed. 
In his comparison of such p as Romans xit, 2 and II Peter 
I, 4, for example, he may also ve whether it is ible to care 
too little or too much for the impression which pees en may 
leave on the mind of the Muslim reader. When he makes a further 
study of his ex-Islamic vocabulary in relation to its source he comes 
to the conclusion that he can hardly blame the Muslim for misunder- 
standing the Gospel, for in some notable instances words of reproach 
which Islam has used to caricature Christian doctrine are now used 
by the Christian Church itself in setting forth its truth. In some 
res it was a ly that the Church ever allowed Islam to foist 
such terms upon it, but we cannot now blame the Muslim for assum- 
ing that, as we have accepted the words which were used in perversion 
of Christian truth, we must a!so in some way agree with him as to 
the meaning of those words. Moreover, as much of this perversion is 
found within the covers ci the Koran itself, the very sanctity and 
ineffable character of the book in the eyes of the Muslim serve to 
establish him yet more firmly in his error. The result of this state of 
affairs is that, when we ask Islam to make an attempt to understand 
Christianity, we are, ipso facto, requesting Islam to apply critical 
methods to its study of the Koran. we examine our vocabulary 
in detail we find that the Church has accepted a word from the 
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Koran which represents Muhammad’s crudely mathematical con- 
ception of the Trinity. This word (which also suggests to a Muslim 
that the Virgin Mary was one of the triad) is in its Islamic connota- 
tion a brief statement of tritheism—a heresy which the Christian 
apologist would repudiate as ardently as the Muslim. Whenever the 
word is used, it evokes a mathematical concept in the Muslim mind 

inst which is posited the equally mathematical idea of the Unity 
of Allah, and this word ‘tathlith’ diciacing: to be three) is not the 
least of those perversions of the truth which we have received from 
Islam and incorporated into our Christian vocabulary. Another 
important word which is used in our translations of the New Testa- 
ment is that which serves as an equivalent of our word ‘atonement’. 
The word ‘kaffara’ may have the advantage in our eyes of being very 
like the Hebrew ‘kipper’, but we should remember that in Islam the 
root is also tainted with the idea of ‘infidelity’. However, the word 
‘kaffara’ can mean ‘expiation’, but this is effected by the Muslim on 
his own behalf by means of alms, etc.; (see Kashaf Istilahat al Funan, 
page 1252). This type of expiation is offered by Muslims in the case 
of unintentional homicide, the breaking of oaths or the use of the 
expression “Thou art to me as the back of my mother’ when divorcing 
a wife, a practice observed by pagan Arabs and forbidden in Islam. 

Because of Koranic teaching the sonship of Christ is associated 
with grossly physical ideas and in other respects Islam is so absolutely 
barren of doctrines which are central for us that the words which we 
use can mean very little to a Muslim. He has no conception of man 
being reconciled to God—the idea is foreign and ridiculous to him— 
or of eternal life as we know it, and the word which is generally 
used in Urdu to convey the doctrine of God’s personal relation of 
Grace has for a Muslim the savour of a transaction. Holiness in 
Islam (the word is only used twice of Allah in the ae is conceived 
of in a primitive and on sense similar to early Old Testament 
ideas on the subject. Redemption does not mean to the Muslim a 
present deliverance from sin, and for the biblical doctrine of cosmic 
and human sin there is only a list of ‘sins’, some of which are 
regarded as ‘greater’ and some as ‘less’. 

The above enquiry, however confusing it may be at its initial 
stages, has its compensations. Through his linguistic wanderings 
the missionary finds that his is not the only muddled mind, for the 
doctrinal test that he applies to his vocabulary reveals that Islam has 
a further fundamental fallacy—the belief that Allah is God—and 
that all other differences are directly related to that first premiss. 
The missionary realizes that the reason why Islam can only under- 
stand him after its own fashion is not so much due to a ‘suspension 
of the understanding’, as Doughty calls it, but because is the 
essence of Islam. To reconciliation Allah says ‘No’, in Allah Grace 
has no meaning in its biblical connotation—there is no participation 
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in Allah—and sin does not grieve that awful Power, transcendent 
and alone. All controversy and attempts to reconcile the two systems 
or explain one in terms of the other are more than useless because 
that absolute despot is not the God of our fathers who spake by His 
Prophets and is revealed in His Word. The slaves of cannot 
hear the m of the children of God because they are slaves and 
because Allah in his essence is not God. ‘For ye have not received 
the spirit of bondage again to fear but ye have received the spirit of 
— es we cry Abba, — wee maw fe 

rom a purely dogmatic point of view tianity certainly 
preserves its true character if it asks Islam to prove its right to the 
place that it claims in the Temple, but, at the initial stages of our 
dealing with an enquirer, this fact may not appear to be a great aid 
to conversation. The sense of liberation that it brings, however, is 
tremendous, for we are spared the task of attempting to weave the 
Christian Gospel into the texture of an Islamic background and the 
enquirer is encouraged to make a new beginning. The main diffi 
even now proceeds from the fact that both we and the Muslim enjoy 
the possession of this tainted vocabulary. In this connexion the 
present writer has heard it suggested that, as many words now have 
an esoteric meaning in their new Christian context, we might with 
advantage accept this fact in all its es develop another and 
different vocab . This, one feels, is y practicable, for the 
terms are now fixed, and we could not attempt to rewrite our h 
and Bible at this stage. Also, in the fields of philosophy and logic, 
many of the terms which we borrow from Islam point back to a 
Greek heritage which is common to both Christian and Muslim. 
Moreover, the position of the Christian Church, as it strives in these 
days to present its m and fix its vocabulary in any of India’s 
varied tongues, is not unlike that of the Jewish translators who gave 
us the Septuagint. We have their example as a precedent and inspira- 
tion, for they accomplished the tremendously difficult task of fixi 
a new religious ulary and of interpreting their own Scriptures 
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in a the ideas of which were totally at variance with the 
religion which was being set forth. Whether we face the Muslim or 
sdistRiediny ansttaphlodienaieabendsabthnuth eoaney ntithieimeen 
we cannot escape the difficulty which every translator of the sacred 
text faces when he tries to present ‘spiritual things’ the 
medium = a + er name — ’, Asa a . we eee we 
recognize the ‘ personality’ of our terms, we it an advantage 
valor aheteaniaeneniann ihe ition of the true nature 
of our Christian vocabulary obviates the possibility of useless con- 
a A ate BOR ee EF em 
when he seeks to enter the liberty of the children of God. | 
Thus far we have been idering this question as it affects the 
missionary, though its reference is, of course, much wider; for 
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although he has his peculiar linguistic difficulties, the missionary is 
not the only person in the picture. We are ———s increasingly 
concerned in these days about the equipment of the village preacher 
or pastor as he attempts to preach to Islam. One finds that in the 
majority of instances a village preacher is not a man who can verify 
all that he has been taught to say, or support his statements by 
teferring to original texts. There is very little theological literature 
available in the vernacular, and he can only repeat and interpret that 
which others may give to him. The missionary, by comparison, has 
tremendous resources upon which to draw if he requires information; 
his problem is to present his message and to remain aware of the 
way in which he may be misunderstood. The village preacher is 
unable to draw upon the mass of Christian literature which is 
available in the West, and is further handicapped by the fact that, 
by virtue of his being less well-informed theologically, he is still less 

le of perceiving the manner in which the Muslim or Hindu is 
misinterpreting his message. He is neither able to make himself 
completely a. wan in the realm of Christian theology, nor aware 
of the deep misunderstanding which Islam has conceived of his 
Christian terms. The pressing need in India to-day is for a vernacular 
literature which will enable our thousands of catechists and preachers 
to become acquainted with the literary riches of Christendom, and 
which will at the same time make them aware of the fact that, as 
new men in Christ, they are speaking a new language. It is a 
which has indeed the old sound, for it is borrowed from the religious 
and secular vocabularies of the people around them, but its aang 
has been amplified and spiritualized in the service of the God o 
Truth and Grace. At the moment we have not taken these simple 
preachers far along the road towards the realization of the treasures 
of their Christian heritage. The second and complementary part of 
the task which will teach him how and why the Christian message is 
misunderstood has yet to be begun. As Dr J. W. Sweetman reminds 
us in his introduction to his book Jslam and Christian Theology : 

We have been great writers of tracts, but where are the standard works 
on Christian doctrine? Even in the translation of the Scri into Arabic 
and Urdu, in spite of the general excellence of the done, mistakes 
ee to be found which must be’a stumbling block and which could have 

avoided wi a deeper know slamic theological usage 
speak of studied accuracy in the statement of Christian truth.' 

Apart from such mistakes, the Church in its translations and 
theological statements cannot help being rather like Hum 


| Dumpty. That is unavoidable; but if it will stoop a little and 


to be understood it will find a safer level than the wall. 
HAROLD SPENCER 


* London: Lutterworth Press. 16s. 1946. 











NEW HELP ON OLD PROBLEMS 
By EUGENE A. NIDA, Pu.D. 


CRIPTURE has now been published into 1118 languages of 

the world. These include Bibles, New Testaments, Gospels 
and significant portions. The task of Bible translating is not, however, 
complete, for there are at least one thousand languages (or ne 
unintelligible dialects) into which nothing has been translat 
Furthermore, of those languages into which something has been 
translated, only 190 possess the entire Bible and only 245 additional 
—— have the entire New Testament. 

erhaps never before in the history of Christendom have so 
many missionaries been giving themselves to translation work— 
including both biblical and supplementary Christian literature. 
Certainly, there have never been so many translations in process 
of revision. To a large extent such revisions are now being produced 
because of a new awareness of the necessity of an effective translation 
to meet the needs of rising national constituencies. In many areas 
the Church is encountering the demands of second and third 
generation Christians for a more intelligible and more accurate 
translation. Furthermore, there are now qualified national workers 
in many areas, and these are taking their responsibility for the 
revision of the Scriptures in their own languages. 

Missionaries almost everywhere are becoming more and more 
acutely aware of the contributions of anthropology and linguistics 
and they are discovering that Bible translating is not a haphazard 
art, but that it may be a holy science. Translations need no longer 
be dependent upon the whim of a translator or even of an uninformed 
majority of a committee. There are certain principles and procedures 
which may be used in translating, and dene help to guarantee a 
more satisfactory and usable product. 


THe Major PRosBLemMs 


Any missionary who has put his hand to the task of translating is 
keenly cognizant of the innumerable problems: spelling, punctuation, 
proper grammar, length of sentences, native idioms. Though he 
may not have been able to solve all the problems to his own or 
others’ satisfaction, he has nevertheless sensed that in some trans- 
lations there are serious deficiencies. When native pastors confess 
that they read over a passage first in English, French or Spanish 
in order that they can more adequately understand it in their own 
language, there is obviously something wrong. Surely somewhere 
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along the line the translator has failed when native people either 
cannot explain the meaning of such a passage as Acts 1x, 1, ‘And 
Saul, breathing out threatenings and death against the disciples . . .’ 
or when they take it to mean that Saul was sending out his spirit 
to harm the disciples in the same way as the nintieins men cast 
spells upon people by sending out their spirits to destroy them. 
In one instance a missionary was surprised that the people did not 
understand his manufactured word for ‘grace’. Literally, it was ‘a 
iving gift’, by which he had meant to say that in John 1, 14 the 
Word was ‘full of grace’ (i.e. ‘full of a gift of life’, but more literally, 
‘full of a living ft). What the oo actually understood by this 
translation was that the Word was of chicken, for chickens were 
the only living (or live) gifts which the people gave to one another. 

Though numerous and complex, the major problems of trans- 
lators may be classified as (1) anthropological, (2) linguistic and 
(3) theological. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES 


The translator who renders Romans xiv, 7, ‘none of us liveth 
to himself and no man dieth to himself’, without regard to the 
religious beliefs of the people, may be shocked to find, as one 
missionary did, that his translation is a complete endorsement of 
the efficacy of white and black magic. In this one instance the people 
in southern Congo believe, as many other peoples do, that sickness 
and death do not come as the result of natural forces, but that 
they always involve magic, either black magic done against one by 
an enemy, or insufficient white magic performed to ward off 
dangerous spirit influences. The correct translation of Romans xiv, 7 
for that language was, ‘In our living we are not alone and in our 
dying we are not alone’. 

In some instances missionaries have used a word for ‘Spirit’ 
which has only meant a disembodied spirit ghost. God could only 
oweny such a spirit if He died, and hence the name for the ‘Holy. 

pirit’ has sometimes implied the death of God. In other instances 
a word chosen for ‘holy’ has only meant ‘clean’, and in many cultures 
there is absolutely no metaphorical value in the word ‘clean’. In 
other cases a word for ‘holy’ has been chosen by missionaries 
because they thought it meant ‘separated’, when in reality both the 
denotation and connotation was ‘ostracized’. It is no wonder that 
some people have objected to receiving an ostracized or ostracizing 


irit. 

Many other difficulties of translators may be traced to some 
naive presuppositions which are passed off in some circles as univers- 
we evident truths. These involve such ideas as that all peoples 

ieve in a supreme God, that in all societies there is some form 
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of substitutionary sacrifice or that all les rience a sense of 

ilt because of sin. The truth of arse is that many peoples 

lieve only in impersonal spirit influences or power oad have no 
idea of a supreme God. The concept of substitutionary sacrifice is 
by no means universal, in fact, it is quite restricted, and many 
peoples have no sense of guilt because of sin, they simply experience 
shame or fear because of ee caught. A proper appreciation of 
some of these facts about so-called primitive societies will do much 
arent errors which arise from an ignorance of the local religious 


A knowledge of anthropology is not, however, simply a negative 
kind of preventive against making mistakes. It may serve to contribute 
to the richness of the chunalption, For example in the translation of 
the Gospels into Shilluk (a Nilotic language of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan) the equivalent of ‘forgiveness’ is ‘to spit on the ground in 
front of one’. Accordingly, God’s forgiveness of our sins is ‘God 
spits on the ground in front of us’. Such an expression would seem 
intolerably crude, unless one realizes the cultural significance of 
this act. If legal cases have been brought into court and adjudicated, 
the parties are expected to spit on the ground in front of each other 
in order to signify that proper restitution has been made and that 
‘forgiveness’ is proper, thus indicating that the case in question 
will not come into court again. A Shilluk evangelist may thus use 
this very figure of speech to explain how God has forgiven us in 
Christ Jesus, and that through His atoning death on the Cross, our 
sins will not come before God again. 

Missionary translators are becoming increasingly conscious of 
the fact that words have meaning only in terms of the cultural 
setting of the native language. Of course, there are terms which at 
first are inadequate equivalents and which through the years acquire 
more extended or more restricted meanings due to their biblical 
contexts. Nevertheless, one cannot always depend upon the recti- 
fication by context. The better solutions to most lexical problems 
lie in a proper appreciation of the cultural context. Instead of asking 
people rather naively, ‘What does this word mean?’, the more 
appropriate question is ‘How do you use this expression?’ It is only 
from the use of a word in actual contexts that we are able to get a 
fair appraisal of its function in the language in question. 


LincuisTic DIFFICULTIES 


Formal linguistic difficulties are of three principal types: (1) 
orthographic, (2) morphological and (3) syntactic. 

Orthographic difficulties, which involve how words are to be 
spelled and how much is to be written as a single word, have caused 
ost endless discussion and conflict. Some years ago the enthusiasm 
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for elaborate phonetic alphabets was much in vogue in some areas 
and a reaction set in against them. As a result, in some regions the 
missionaries are now as much opposed to so-called ‘scientific 
alphabets’ as ever, and are inclined to go back to just those letters 
and combinations which are to be found in the English alphabet. 
Some missionaries will write tones and others are desperately 
opposed to any such diacritical marks. Usually missionaries do not 
care to write any more distinctions than they themselves perceive; 
and since too high a percentage of missionaries do not make the 
finer distinctions of vowel or tonal contrasts, they insist that extra 
symbols simply confuse the native readers. It is unfortunate that 
orthographic problems tend to generate so much heat and so little 
ight. However, the wider diffusion of linguistic studies, especially 
enstion and phonemics (the latter is the scientific study of alphabet 
construction), is making for greater appreciation of the problem; 
and in numerous areas a more adequate type of alphabet is bein 
used, since the missionaries have had some scientific training which 
they may use in making objective analyses of alphabet problems. 

Morphological problems involve word forms. In the case of 
highly agglutinative or so-called incorporating languages an adequate 
study of such morphological structures is important and most helpful 
to the missionary. However, the missionary translator usually makes 
more mistakes in the way in which he combines words and phrases 
into sentences (the syntax) than in the manner in which he combines 
roots and affixes into words. Native speakers of a language can 
readily correct wrong forms of words, but many times an awkwardly 
worded sentence by, because it is regarded as the proper 
equivalent of the English, Rensale Spanish or other trade language. 

The Bible translator who is fully aware of his task recognizes 
that he must not only represent accurately the sounds of the language 
by his alphabet and the forms of the words by careful attention to 
the inflection and derivation, but that he is equally responsible to 
employ the syntactic patterns of the language into which he is 
translating. Recently in going over a translation of the New Testament 
in a West African language it was found that in chapter after chapter 
each phrase of the translation followed the exact order of the King 
James version. This means that the translation in question is 
barbarously literal, for there are no two languages in the world 
which permit exactly the same order of phrases in sentences. Each 
language has its own characteristic ways of combining words into 
sentences, and to violate constantly these patterns of sentence 
formation is to render the resultant translation almost unintelligible. 
Of course, in narrative portions of the Bible the meaning is not 
entirely lost, for the saad ephaan gather a good deal of the continuity 
from the individual phrases, but in the Epistles many translations 
are simply timpoasible’. 
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A brief examination of some of the syntactic requirements of 
various languages may make this matter clearer. For example, in 
the Totonac language spoken in central Mexico it is impossible to 
8 of oneself in the third person. Accordingly, one cannot begin 
II Corinthians as ‘Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ . . .’ To translate 
literally would mean a denial of the authorship of the Epistle. Hence, 
ae one must translate ‘I, Paul, am an apostle of Jesus 
Christ...” 

In the Zoque language, also spoken in Mexico, there are no 
passives of process. Hence, in Galatians 111, 1 it is quite impossible 
to say ‘before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set 
forth. . . .’ Rather than ‘this passive expression, it is necessary to 
identify the agent and form an active construction. This means 
selecting the agent from the context, and in this instance the most 
satisfactory agent is Paul, who evidently is referring here to his own 
ministry. Hence, in Zoque one must translate, ‘I described Jesus 
Christ plainly before your eyes’. 

In the Karré language of the Ubangui-Chari district of French 
Equatorial Africa the indirect object is marked by a form of the 
verb — Hence in II Corinthians u1, 2, ‘I give liver-sick give 
you’, r means, ‘I make you sorrowful’. 

In the Shipibo language of Peru there is no conjunction equivalent 
to English ‘and’, which may be used to combine verb expressions 
or clauses. Accordingly, Mark 1, 27 in Shipibo must be rendered as, 
‘he tells even the ruinous demons to go out. When he tells them, 
they hear his word’. By using the verb expression ‘when he tells 
them’ (in Shipibo this is only one word), the translator may indicate 
the proper relationship between the two clauses. A word-for-word 
rendering in Shipibo would simply not have had the meaning of 
the G text. 

A recognition of the formal linguistic problems and difficulties 
of a language should not, however, close our eyes to the rich lexical 
features of any language. The translator of the Gospels into the 
Valiente Indian language of Panama has dug deep into the idioms 
and modes of speech and has discovered some rare and valuable 
expressions. For example, the ‘evening’ is ‘the spirit of the day’, 
and a ‘teacher’ is ‘the engraver of the mind’, while ‘hope in God’ 
is translated as ‘resting one’s thoughts in God’. Languages not only 
possess their own rules for Soundal arrangements of sounds, words, 
— and clauses, but they also have riches of lexical lore ready 

or the translator who will only discover them. 


THEOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES 


There is soins ey the impression in some circles that just 
anyone can translate the 


ible. For such people a fair knowledge of 
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the English Bible seems to be the only prerequisite, and they go 
blissfully about their work, almost totally ignorant of the fact that 
many passages have interpretations quite different from those which 

have assumed to be correct. In some Bible schools, especially 
in North America, students are told to pay no attention to com- 
mentaries, but rather to study the Bible for themselves. Of course, 
there is some value in teaching students to read and study for 


‘themselves, but to encourage people to neglect the contributions of 


scholars is simply to systematize and compound ignorance. 

Fortunately, these groups which repudiate the findings of scholars 
are relatively limited, and missionary translators throughout the 
world are becoming more conscious of their need of thorough 
theological training. Translators are continuing to insist upon 
additional helps and more adequate preparation for the important 
and tremendous task which lies ahead of them. 


HELPS FOR TRANSLATORS 


In the Fall of 1947 the Netherlands Bible Society called a 
conference of Bible translators to meet in Woudschoten, Nether- 
lands. These translators, assembled from areas all over the world, 
found an amazing number of problems in common. Furthermore, 
solutions suggested from one part of the world were often recognized 
as solving the very problems which had confronted translators from 
quite different areas. It was decided at this conference to attempt 
to provide missionary translators throughout the world with some 
means of sharing their common problems and solutions and of 
seeking more direct collaboration. As a result, the United Bible 
Societies began to publish in January, 1950 a quarterly journal, the 
Bible Translator, which is sent free to all Bible translators and 
recognized theological seminaries and Bible schools throughout the 
world. On the basis of only such a short period of publication, this 
journal has met with an enthusiastic response from Bible translators. 

The American Bible Society has published a book entitled Bible 


3 eseagege § a volume of some 360 pages, which attempts to treat 
the 


some of basic problems which translators constantly confront. 
In addition to this, the American Bible Society has also published 
various check lists by which a translator may compare the treatments 
of special words in different passages and may conform the parallel 
passages, both within single books and between books (i.e. the parallel 
a" in the Synoptics). 

The Summer Institute of Linguistics (sometimes called ‘Camp 
Wycliffe’), which holds sessions on the campus of the University of 
Oklahoma, at Norman, Oklahoma, and at the Riisectont Bible Institute 
in Caronport, Saskatchewan, Canada (and which, beginning in 
1950, instituted courses in Australia), has developed some important 
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linguistic helps for translators. Dufing the summer sessions of 1950 
they had more than 340 students, consisting largely of missionary 
candidates, but also including a number of missionaries home on 
furlough who wished to obtain further linguistic pe: Books 
published by the staff of the Summer Institute of Linguistics include 
those on Phonetics, Phonemics and Tone Languages by Mr Kenneth L. 
Pike and Morphology (a descriptive analysis of word structure in 
various languages) and Learning a Foreign Language by the present 
writer. The Summer Institute of Linguistics conducts both a first 
and a second summer course. Its primary objective is to train 
missionaries for pioneer linguistic work in isolated areas, Naturally, 
an eleven-weeks intensive course in linguistics cannot produce a 
professional linguist or an accomplished Bible translator, but 
missionaries so trained are much more aware of the problems, and 
they have acquired some of the fundamental mar which may 
be used in solving certain of the complexities which aboriginal 
languages present. A number of Bible schools and institutions 
directly responsible for the training of missionaries have also begun 
courses in linguistics, with special emphasis on phonetics and 
anthropological background. 

The Bible Societies are also considering additional help to 
missionaries by way of conferences for translators, especially in 
South-east Asia. Plans now under way include such conferences for 
Indonesia, Indo-China, Burma, New Guinea and the Philippines. 
Of course, it is recognized that war developments may alter such 
plans, but the success of the Woudschoten conference in 1947 and 
the continued demands from missionaries for further help and 
direction have led the Bible Societies to prepare far-reaching plans 
for new help to Bible translators on their age-old, but ever-varying, 
problems. 

me EuGcene A. NIDA 














THE STORY OF THE TIBETAN BIBLE 
By N. DRIVER 


[* 1854 and 1855 two Moravian missionaries; the Rev. A. W. 

Heyde and the Rev. E. Pagell, were knocking at the doors of 
western Tibet, seeking a safe passage to Mongolia. In 1853 they had 
been sent from Germany to preach the Gospel in Mongolia, but 
they had failed to obtain permission from the Government at Lhasa 
to cross Tibet and were turned back from the Indian—Tibetan 
frontier at each point at which they tried to enter. It was then 
decided by the Mission Board and the missionaries themselves that 
they would stay on Tibet’s western borders until Providence opened 
the closed doors. That is how the West Himalayan mission of the 
Moravian Church began working among the Tibetans in 1855. It is 
still weri:ing there to-day, 

In 1556, realizing the needs of their missionaries, the Mission 
Board in Germany decided to send the Rev. H. A. Jaeschke to be 
the first Superintendent of the new field and gave him orders to 
devote himself to the translation of the Bible into the Tibetan 
language. Jaeschke arrived on the field in 1857 and was then forty 
years old—a late age indeed at which to begin living at altitudes of 
ten and eleven thousand feet above sea level. He was a lineal 
descendant of the first Moravian emigrants to Herrnhut and an 
excellent musician. More important for his now famous work, his 
talent for the rapid acquisition of languages was equalled by his zeal 
in utilizing every opportunity for learning them. He knew seven 
languages fluently belone he was called to work on the borders of 
Tibet. He wrote different pages of his personal diary in German, 
English, Swedish, Polish, Hungarian, Greek and Latin. He also knew 
some Danish, Czech, Sanscrit, Persian and Arabic. The three latter 
helped him to master Hindustani fairly quickly when he got to 
India. Tibetan \proved a harder task, for he could find few Tibetans 
intelligent enough to help him. 

Soon after his arrival on the field, Jaeschke went to Ladakh, 
Kashmir and lived for three months with a family in the village of 
Stok, near Leh. On his return to his colleagues at Kyelang, in the 
Punjab, he was glad to meet some educated lamas who helped him 
with his studies of Tibetan. Who these lamas were we do not know, 
but we do know of two other lamas who later were a great help in 
the work of translating the Bible. These particular lamas, Gergan 
Sodnam Wangyal and Zodpa Gyaltsan, ran away from Lhasa, their 
birthplace, because, along with other prominent officials, they had 
been summoned to Peking by the Chinese Government, who were 
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investigating the death of the Trashi Lara. This high lama, second 
only to the Dalai Lama, had died in 1854 and poison was the suspected 
cause of his death. One night, unknown to each other, our two lamas 
decided to leave Lhasa for the west rather than make the long 
journey to Peking and its men of torture. They packed up such of 
their belongings as could easily be carried and went by different 
roads westwards. In the west they met the Moravian missionaries 
and showed great interest in Christianity, becoming fast friends of 
the Brethren. 

So, when God was leading our missionaries to settle on the borders 
of Tibet to preach the Good News, he was also bringing to them well- 
educated men from Lhasa to help them to translate the Bible. 
Gergan Sodnam Wangyal, the elder brother, was never baptized. He 
admitted that he bee pest forego the honour he received from his 
countrymen, Lama Zodpa Gyaltsan was baptized and received the 
name, Nathanael, and was the first lama to become a Christian in 
western Tibet. 

Before Jaeschke could ‘begin translating the Bible he had to 
forge his tools for the task. He compiled a rough prototype of his 
= dictionary, for he found nothing suitable for his purpose. 

here were and still are word books compiled by Tibetans but, as 
there is no semblance of order in them, it is difficult to find a needed 
word quickly. Jaeschke’s book a d first in German, but he 
later put it into English and in 881 this translation was published 
at Indian Government expense. A second edition was printed 
in 1934. Besides this dictionary, Jaeschke prepared a ‘Tibetan 
Grammar. This was printed in Germany and has gone by now into 
many English editions. Before attempting the translation of the 
Bible, he produced books for children oat tracts for adults in the 
Tibetan language. All these, including the dictionary and grammar, 
a Be ithographed on the small mission hand-machine at 

yelang. 

By 1868 Jaeschke had translated all the New Testament except 
Hebrews and Revelation. After almost twelve years of incessant 
labour, his health broke and he had to return to Germany. Like other 
missionaries, he and his wife left behind little graves of their children 
who had been unable to survive the rigours of that altitude. In 
Germany he continued the work of preparing his dictionary and 
creed for the press whenever his health allowed it. The New 

estament was completed by his pupil, the Rev. F. Redslob, and 
the lama, Nathanael. It was first printed on the mission field. 
Somewhere about 1880 the British and Foreign Bible Society 
sanctioned the printing of an edition of five thousand copies and 
Jaeschke supervised its printing until just before his death in 1883. 
Redslob and Nathanael then completed the revision and the proof- 
reading. The original specimen of printed Tibetan characters from 
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which the type-face was cut was chosen by Jaeschke himself. This 
specimen was the work of a man from the Zangskar district of 
Ladakh and it is still a source of pleasure to Tibetans. 

Redslob and Nathanael now set to work on translating the 
Old Testament. Together they completed the five books of Moses 
and again printed it on the Mission hand-press, so that their work 
was quickly in circulation. Next, Redslob turned to the Book of 
Joshua and it is possible that he was assisted by Samuel Jorldan, 
the first man to be baptized by the missionaries in 1865. Redslob’s 
last book was Psalms and in this work he had the help of Gergan 
Sodnam Wangyal, by now a married farmer in Ladakh. In 1891, six 
years after he had opened the mission station at Leh, the chief 
town of Ladakh, Redslob had intended to retire. The exertions of 
beginning this new work had drained away his strength and he was 
returning to Germany to continue translating there. But before he 
left Leh he fell a victim to typhus and died. 

In 1899 the great pioneer of the Mission, Heyde, left the field 
and went to Darjeeling to become chairman of the committee 
appointed by the Bible Society to revise the New Testament. The 
committee’s charge was, ‘to render Jaeschke’s translation into every- 
day conversation’. The other members of this committee were the 
Rev. J. F. Frederickson, David Macdonald, in government service 
for many years, and possibly other missionaries in Darjeeling. 
Unfortunately this revision, which was printed in 1903, was not 
entirely a success. Only the four Gospels and Acts were thoroughly 
revised and not only that, in later years Ladakhi Christians were 
found preferring Jaeschke’s version and even consulting the Urdu 
New Testament in order to understand what the Darjeeling revision 
meant. 

Heyde returned to Germany for the first time since he had left 
it fifty years ago for Mongolia. He went home ostensibly to retire, 
but he busied imself there watching the printing of the Pentateuch 
in Berlin. A. H. Francke had revised this translation and the British 
and Foreign Bible Society paid the cost of printing, which was 
log gen in 1905. A first = ing of the Psalms was made in 1906 
at the Baptist Mission Press. cutta, for the Bible Society. 
The names of those who pre this edition and read the 
proofs have still to be learnt. Joshua was not printed until 1912, 
when the Rev. F. E. Peter and Yoseb Gergan prepared the 
_ for the press on behalf of the British and Sgittan Bible 


ety. 

At the beginning of the cen a committee to translate the rest 
of the Old Testament was formed on the mission field by the Bible 
Society. The results of this committee seem to have been the transla- 
tion of various books by various Brethren. The Rev. S. Ribbach and 
Paulu Jorpuntsok translated Judges and the Rev. Dr E. Shawe 
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was inni i ical researches, uced, with the 
help of Samuel Jorldan, a translation of First Samuel. Francke also 
put some of the Gospels into the more common dialects during 
this period. It was most unfortunate that after 1907 Francke s 
only a little time on the field owing to his wife’s ill-health, which 
necessitated their staying in Europe. 

The real interruption of the work came, however, with the 
first world war, when all the German missionaries were taken to the 
plains and eventually repatriated by the Government. The mission 
staff was reduced by by the sudden blow. It seemed that the 
work of the Mission itself might have to end, let alone the work of 
translation. However, when communications between the field and 
E became reliable again, God inspired another Brother with 
the desire to carry the work of translating the Bible to a glorious 
conclusion. 

It was in 1919 that the Rev. Yoseb Ge began to translate 
the rest of the Old Testament. Yoseb was yp og surviving son 
of the Lhasa lama, Sodnam Wangyal, who for a few years 
before his death in 1890 was mission schoolmaster in Leh. When his 
father died, Yoseb was about twelve years old and he went to the 
missionaries and them to him a Christian. He was 
baptized eight months after his father’s death and later went to 
Canon Biscoe’s school at Srinagar. Canon Biscoe would have been 
delighted if Yoseb had become a master in his school, but the 
young man was determined to go back to Ladakh and work for God 
there. For many years he was in charge of the mission school at Leh 
and in 1920 was ordained into the ministry of the Moravian Church. 

When Yoseb had finished translating his first book, Second 
Samuel, he sent it to Francke in Germany. Francke checked the 
translation and, along with es, Ruth and First Samuel, wrote it 
out on lithographic paper for the British and Foreign Bible Society 
to print it in 1922. In the same way, Yoseb translating and Francke 
checking and writing them out, Kings and Chronicles were published. 
With the rest of Books of the Old Testament, Francke had 
intended to send them to David Macdonald so that they might be 
suited to the speech of the eastern as well as the western Tibetans, 
but he died in 1930. 

It was now the turn of Bishop F. E. Peter to fill the breach and 
so the work went steadily on, reaching completion in 1934. All the 
unprinted parts of the Old Testament were ready for printing as well, 
because Jorpuntsok had copied them out on suitable paper. In 
1935 Isaiah and Feremiah were printed in London. So in that year the 
following parts of the Tibetan Bible were in print and circulation: 
Jaeschke’s New Testament, the Darjeeling Revised New Testament, 
Genesis to Chronicles, Psalms, Isaiah and Feremiah. 
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Now that the Bible was translated and Yoseb Gergan was 
roaching sixty years, the natural conclusion would have been 
he would have rested on his oars and left any further hard work 
to younger men. But no, Yoseb knew that the Tibetan New Testa- 
ment was not as perfect as it should be and he felt that he must 
revise it. The need for the New Testament to be translated into a 
language that any Tibetan who could read at all could understand 
was urgent. So in 1935 Yoseb began the second revision of 
’s translation. fie did this when his duties as the minister 
of the Leh church allowed him. He received no enco ment and 
nee ee eae is time he 
had no commission from the Bible Society, which no doubt made it 
difficult for him to get his revision accepted later. It was only 
accepted by the Bible Society after strong recommendations had 
been written by the Elders of the Church and the Moravian 
missionary at Leh. The important point, however, is that Ge 
saw that it was his duty to supply a better translation of the New 
Testament. Before he pees 4 this, he also noticed that the Book 
of Psalms was in even greater need of a fresh translation and so he 
spent a whole year during 1942 and 1943 retranslating them and 
making them more easily understood. . 

From 1935 Yoseb worked alone. Although he knew no Hebrew 
or Greek, he sought the best ings for his revisions by constantly 
consulting the Authorized, the vised, Moffatt’s and Ferrar 
Fenton’s versions. He also had the Revised Urdu translation and 
some commentaries before him. He was extremely well fitted 
for his task, for he was a Tibetan in thought and speech and knew the 
Tibetan idiom far better than any of his predecessors. He had read 
numerous Tibetan books, a thankless task requiring great powers 
of will and concentration. Besides this he was a devout Christian 
‘who knew whom he had believed’, and he understood the Gospel 
far better than any other Tibetan of his day. Yoseb always said 
that his work would need ising again and in, but it can be 
truly said that his rendering of the New Testament into the 
Tibetan language is a great improvement on the two previous 
versions. 

Before Yoseb had finished revising the New Testament in 1945, 
the British and Foreign Bible wrote and asked him to 
prepare a one-volume edition of the le Bible in Tibetan. This 

was the result of the efforts of Mr Harold Avery, of the 
rethren’s Mission, some years earlier. Mr Avery had advocated 
a Tibetan Bible in one volume and had collected a considerable 
sum of money for it. Yoseb cheerfully accepted this new task and 
hastened to finish his work on the New Testament. He also went 
through the first sixteen books of the Old Testament, correcting 
printing mistakes and the more obvious errors of translation. 
14 
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This new edition meant the complete rewriting of the whole 
Bible on lithographic paper because the previously printed books of 
the Bible were not a or suitable in size for a one-volume 
edition. In order that Yoseb’s energies could all be put into super- 
vising the writers, the present writer dealt with all the corres- 
pondence from the Bible Society and sent off all the pages as they 
were finished until August 1946, when he went on furlough. There 
was some delay in beginning the work and later one of the two writers 
was unable to continue working owing to ill-health. The delays in 
the post between Ladakh and Rakes also slowed down progress, 
So by April 1946 half of the copying had not been done. It was 
at this time that Yoseb’s health to fail. This was most un- 
fortunate. Yoseb was the best possible man to supervise the writing, 
for he did it so carefully. After a short rest there was no improve- 
ment in his health and it was obvious that his strength was running 
out. He did what he could at this time and also made 
ments for his son-in-law, Nono Eliyah Tsetan Puntsok, to take 
pony at the work. In August 1946 Yoseb died and there was 
still the copying to be done. 

Br Eliyah took leave from government service to push on with 
the work and other copyists were engaged. A heavy fall of snow 
interrupted the post and a much needed parcel of lithographic paper 
was greatly delayed during the winter. During this delay, when the 
writers were unable to write, Br Eliyah was able to make some 
corrections of the metres of the Psalms which his father-in-law had 
asked him to do. When, however, his leave ended, there was still 
much writing out to be done. The Rev. W. Asboe took up the task 
of supervision and in August 1947 the last sheet was written and 
most of the proofs had been passed for printing. The following are 
the names of the copyists: Br Zodpa Dechen, Br Stepan Gapel, Br 
Eliyah Tsetan Puntsok and Br iel Stobldan. All are of 
the Moravian Church of Ladakh. 

During the lithographic process the need arose for minor 
corrections to be made in Lahore and for some of the proofs to be 
read. No one there could read Tibetan and so help was requested 
from Leh. Br. Gapel, who had done most of the copying out, was 
found to be willing to go to Lahore and early in roq8 he began his 
long journey over the snow-covered mountains. At this time Kashmir 
was being invaded and Br Gapel had hardly gone a week’s march on 
the road to Srinagar when he heard that Leh had been ve PIar~ by 
the raiders. He turned back to see what had happened to his family 


and was relieved to find that his information was untrue. He started 
out again and, after a difficult time on the mountain passes, he 
reached Srinagar. There he found the road to Lahore closed, for 
Lahore was in Pakistan and Kashmir was fighting the raiders from 
Pakistan. The secretary of the Punjab branch of the Bible Society, 
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the Rev. Chandu Ray, somehow heard that Br Gapel was in 
Srinagar, and he came there and took him back to Lahore. 

In a few weeks the Bible was printed and ready for binding. Br 
Gapel did not wait for the binding process to be done. He wished to 
reach the cool hills as quickly as possible after the heat of the plains. 
He carried with him an unbound copy of the new Bible to his 
brethren at Leh, arriving there in the early autumn of 1948. 

This, then, is the story of the Tibetan Bible. Like all Bible 
translation stories it is one of sacrificial labour and of the overcoming 
of many difficulties by men of God. May their labours not be in 
a pda petnagre me iy eterhesee tee RA Tibetan 
Bible. 

N. Driver 


Author’s Note.—In compiling this story I have consulted man 
articles written in periodicals published by the Moravian Churc 
and remembered conversations I used to have with the Rev. Yoseb 
Gergan. Most of all I have been greatly helped by Mr S. S. Gergan, 
his son. 














THE PROSPECT IN CHINA 
A NOTE BY A RETIRED MISSIONARY 


HILE it is foolish to generalize about Communism in China, 

and quite premature to attempt a judgment, it is, I think, 

fairly true to say that the first reaction of the ordinary man is astonish- 

ment at the general honesty of the new régime. This is most 

evident in the army, which is by far the best disciplined and most 

orderly body of troops which China has ever known, and an ex- 

cellent object-lesson to the people. It is also true, I think, that 

dishonesty in official circles is the exception, and not, as was 

expected by an apprehensive public, the accepted norm of 
government. 

Whenever dishonesty or mal-administration occurs it is explained 
—dquite reasonably—by the fact that the military victory in south 
China was gained much more quickly than was expected, and that 
the immense staff of trained civil servants necessary for the work 
was not forthcoming. This often meant retaining those of the old 
régime who were willing to serve; and such men are not always 
adequately grounded in the ideals of the New Democracy. 

hey are therefore sometimes guilty of ‘p’ien hsiang’, perverted 
thinking, for which re-indoctrination provides the only cure. Apart 
from special courses varying from weeks to months in length, the 
main methods of re-education are two: ‘hsiieh hsi’, or group study, 
which apparently takes place in every government office for an hour 
each morning; and ‘chien t’ao’, or self-criticism meetings, where 
personal confessions and criticism of colleagues are equally welcome. 

Both these methods bring something entirely new to Chinese 
life outside the circles influenced by Christianity, and both have 
been welcomed with enthusiasm. One would feel more hopeful if 
the study-groups were not confined to propaganda, and if criticism 
from outsiders were allowed a voice. In actual fact criticism is 
permitted only from enthusiastic Communists; anything from outside, 
or any objective opinion, is labelled destructive and reactionary. 

Another reason for the widespread success of the new régime 
is extremely clever propagandist tactics. The doctrine is adapted 
to the particular outlook of the hearer. Very few Chinese, for 
pos would be especially interested in the Marx-Lenin ideal of 
world Communism; but the past fifty years have seen the growth 
of an almost universal national enthusiasm. The appeal is therefore 
to the liberation of China from the domination of imperialistic 
foreign nations. Or the student, whose political opinions were 
distinctly unwelcomed in the later years of the Kuo Min Tang, is 
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encouraged to express himself, is made to feel that this is his govern- 
ment, that he has a part to play in the affairs of his country and that 
he has a part to play in the running of his school or college. Or the 

t, whose chief concern is his family’s rice-bowl, is promised 
place and power and plenty in the days that lie ahead. 

The one condition required is obedience to the party, enthusiasm 
for the party line. Citizens are divided roughly into two groups, 
the ‘jén min’ and the ‘kuo min’—terms which have come to be the 
equivalent of ‘loyal’ and ‘suspect’. All foreigners are almost bound 
to come in the second category. A young and friendly Chinese, 
when asked by a missionary how one could demonstrate his sincere 
friendship to China and willingness to work under the new régime, 
replied at once: ‘by repudiating your own government and publicly 
accepting the official Communist programme’. 

uch an answer should make clear the reason for the withdrawal 
of foreign missionaries. By virtue of our nationality we are in the 
feudalistic, capitalistic and imperialistic class—no matter what our 
views may be—and probably even a denial of our faith would be 
suspected as a plot to deceive. 

This brings one to an inherent weakness in the New Democracy 
that is not often mentioned—the prevalence of suspicion. Apart 
altogether from its basic philosophy and its sacrifice of the individual 
to the State, any friend of China must be unhappy at the distrust 
and suspicion that are rampant in the new régime. 

The Communist attitude to Christianity is not the rabid hatred 
that one might expect; but rather a tolerant contempt for a human 
weakness. The explanation given is that all religion is a phase through 
which man passes in the evolution of the perfect, or classless, 
society. The business of the Communist régime, therefore, is not 
to exterminate Christianity in China, but rather to raise the standard 
of life for the masses and bring into being a society in which Chris- 
tianity and other religions will die in the natural course of events. 
If then the Christian Church is doing anything to help the people, 
the Government is quite willing to accept its contribution—always 
provided it cuts its connexion with the imperialistic nations. 

Such an argument does not show much understanding of what 
the Christian faith involves; but it does give the Church a chance to 
witness that does not necessarily mean martyrdom. In St Paul’s 
words: ‘Christ is preached, and therefore do I rejoice’. 

We must not minimize the difficulties. The relation of Church 
and State, the material support of the clergy and workers, the 
Church’s witness of social service in a totalitarian country, the place 
of religious education under a Government avowedly atheistic— 
these and many others are questions that will face the young Church, 

and there is very little doubt that many will have to suffer in defence 
of their faith. 
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For all western friends of China at this time there are three 
things, I believe, which we ought to do: 

1. Every group or mission which has been working in China 
should meet and give time to a careful review of the last hundred 
years. What are the lessons to be learned from them? What has 
God been teaching us through the successes and failures of the 
Church’s efforts ? We have come to the end of a chapter that has 
been full of glorious evidences of God’s Grace and Power. The 
next chapter—whatever its content—should show a profit from 
experience. 

2. The review should be accompanied by most serious thought 
and prayer on the specific problem of keeping alive the spiritual 
fellowship between ourselves and the Chinese Church. If, as is more 
than possible, communication with the western world is cut off, and 
we are not allowed interchange of visits or even of letters, how are 
we to preserve the spirit of the ‘great new fact of our era’? How 
can we keep the world Church a reality for them and for us? 

3. We ought to explore the possibility of establishing a centre of 
theological thought somewhere on the perimeter of Communist 
China. The remark was made lately by a young Chinese Christian 
that what they need more than —— is spiritual food—the best 
Christian thought from the West. ‘Send us the best books you have,’ 
he said, ‘they will be far more valuable than all the money you can 
give.’ 

A high-grade theological college, staffed by Chinese and foreigners, 
ic pn biblical uheianlin and research in the fendementil 
problems of Christianity in the Asia of to-day, would not only 
strengthen the Christian Church in Malaya, Hong-kong and Borneo, 
but would be an enormous help and encouragement to those who 
are fighting the good fight in Communist China. 


1 See pp. 144, 151 of The Christian Prospect in Eastern Asia (Papers and Minutes 
of the Eastern Asia Christian Conference, Bangkok, Dec. 3-11, 1949) for other 
discussion of this need. Editors. 























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW 


Tue CHRISTIAN SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By A. J. B. 
Hiccins. London: Independent Press. 8s. 6d. 1950. 


Tue OLp TESTAMENT IN THE CHuRCH. By J. Woods. London: S.P.C.K. 
gs. 6d. 1949. 


: er problem of the relationship of the Old Testament to the 
New has come up for reconsideration in our time and, as so 
often before, it is proving a difficult one to solve. But the solution 
which we adopt will mean now, as before, life or death for the 
Church; will carry fundamentally important implications for 
Christian missions; and will also prove decisive in the consideration 
of other than purely biblical matters, for instance, in the Christian 
interpretation of history. There is, of course, always a general need 
for a subject like this to be reconsidered, but there are some special 
factors which have given rise to our modern concern with the 
problem. The first effect of the modern critical study of the Bible 
was to raise for Old and New Testament scholars alike the question 
of the historicity and therewith the authenticity of their sources. 
It was only after Christians generally and biblical scholars in 
particular had begun to feel that the biblical record could be regarded 
as historically trustworthy that we began to get a series of books 
on this important subject, of which these two are among the latest. 
Both testify to the importance and centrality of the problem 
they consider, though they approach the subject from very different 
angles. Mr Higgins is ceue in the New Testament and in 
Biblical Theology in New College, London; and Mr Woods is 
working in West Africa, where he has been since 1938, and his book 
reflects a less academic and more ecclesiastical setting of his thinking. 
Together, the two books confront us with the essential problem. 
The life of the people of God, the Church, the true Israel, is one 
which suggests its own religious approach and solution to the 
problem of the relation of the Old Testament to the New. But what 
the work of the academic scholar confronts us with is the problem 
as to how we can reconcile, if at all, that sort of interpretation with 
the findings of modern scholarship. The fact that neither of these 
authors makes his own distinctive approach without express reference 
to that made by the other is iteell an indication of the measure of 
hope for a modern solution to this very central problem. . 
The many issues that are raised can be seen focused in the 
discussion of the nature and significance of Old Testament prophecy. 
207 
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Mr Woods is quite clear that more than a purely ‘historical’ exegesis 
is necessary: 

The original record made by the prophet’s amanuenses may have been 
modified in both wording and arrangement. . . . If in what remains we 
can see the light of the truth that is in Jesus, that is the p for which 
these books have been given. . . . God’s self-revelation in His Son is the 
only explanation of the existence and meaning of these books (p. 24). 


That is the central and fine conviction of this book, and it has been 
given eloquent and convincing expression. But Mr Higgins is 
equally aware of this central truth. The Old Testament, he writes, 


occupies an essential place as part of the record of the divine revelation 
which culminates in Christ, and its full meaning can only be discerned 
through the light which streams from Him. The early Christians claimed 
the Jewish sy 2! as their own because they spoke of Christ, and in 
this they were following the Founder, who believed that in Himself were 
8 up the hopes of Israel and those spiritual ideals which had been 
perceived by the inspired insight of Israel’s noblest teachers. 


But while there is a common recognition of the christological refer- 
ence of the Old Testament, these two authors feel the difficulties at 
different points. Mr Woods thinks that 


we have a perverse habit of asking the wrong question. We on and 
on asking, ‘Did Isaiah really say that or was it another person of the same 
name?’ and deafen ourselves to the question that is thrusting itself upon 
us. Centuries after Isaiah there arose once again a prophet. . . . He claimed 
to be the one for whom all the others had longed and hoped and waited. 
The question he asks is, ‘Whom say ye that I am?’ 


Mr Higgins acknowledges that 


when the early Church hails Jesus as Son of God-Messiah, when it calls 
Him the Servant . . . it is not exercising inventive ingenuity in finding 

in the Jewish scriptures prophetic of His life, death, and rising 
again, but is following the spiritual genius and insight of Him who was 
conscious of being, in His own person, the fulfilment of the hopes of His 
people and of the ideals towards which its best minds were groping. 


But when that is said, he has grave doubts about any ‘mystical’ or 
‘allegorical’ interpretation. “The conclusion is that it would be a 
poor look-out for the Old Testament if a large-scale return to 
allegorical or mystical interpretation were the only way of preserving 
it. The dangers are so great that this should be avoided.’ So: Mr 
Higgins has his own solution. In part it consists in asserting that 
the Old Testament is essential to the Christian religion in the same 
way as our childhood is essential to our manhood. This is an 
interesting and suggestive figure but, unless we hear more from 
Mr Higgins as to how our childhood properly continues into maturity, 
we do not think he has radically advanced our judgment. It is neces- 
sary, as he knows, when one becomes a man, to put away childish 
things. But in part his solution consists in seeing that a certain 
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| fundamental pattern can be discerned in both Old and New Testa- 


ments. In each it consists of four stages, the birth of a people out of 
the experience of salvation, the Covenant, the missionary vocation 
of the people and the reduction of the people with the missionary 
vocation to the servant or remnant to proclaim salvation to the 
people and to the world. In the Old Testament these stages take 
many centuries to enact, but in the New they are all concentrated in 
the few years of our Lord’s ministry and death. 

Now this discussion of a common theme seems to show how 
very central and critical it is for Christian faith to-day. But how are 
Christians to use the Scriptures to make their faith articulate to 
themselves and to the world? It would seem true to say that we can- 
not live intelligently in this world unless we try to interpret the 
processes of history to ourselves, and that when we try to do that 
we bring a combination of metaphysical or philosophical ideas 
and our reading of the historical past to our aid. It was this that 
the biblical writers were doing, both Old and New Testament 
authors. In particular this was what Jesus Himself did, and here * 
it is that we can discern the importance of establishing some sort 
of Christian criterion for the use of the Old Testament in the New. 
Clearly Jesus used Ola Testament categories and personages to 
articulate to Himself and His disciples His own conception of the 
meaning of His own life and death, and therewith the meaning of 
human life altogether. In doing that it seems that Jesus was saying 
in effect that we could not understand what the events of His own 
life were if we understood them just in terms of words, deeds, passion, 
crucifixion, burial and death; but that if we wanted to understand 
those events we had to see them in terms of Exodus, Covenant and 
Promised Land, of New Covenant and New Jerusalem, of the 
Servant of Yahweh suffering and yet coming to see of the travail 
of his soul and being satisfied. And conversely, it seems that He 
was equally saying that we could not understand what was happen- 
ing at the Red Sea and on Horeb, through Jeremiah and Second 
Isaiah, unless we looked back at those things with minds made 
newly sensitive by the knowledge of His own life and death and 
resurrection. 

Of course there are allegory and mystical interpretation which, 
as Augustine’s interpretation of the parable of the Good Samaritan 
shows, give full rein to human ingenuity and inventiveness. How- 
ever edifying such interpretations of Scripture may be, we must, 
with Mr Higgins, put them aside as not being cent determinative 
for our faith. But there is, perhaps, also a Sprdliogheal? interpretation 
which sets out from the types that Scripture itself uses, accepting 
our Lord’s own usages as norm, and seeks to answer the question 
which sober historical research is bound to throw up, namely, what 
understanding of historical events is implied by the use of these 
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ological instruments. Here we need to pass well beyond Mr 
Higgins’s fears, though not for a moment forgetting his sober and 
scholarly warnings; and we need to keep very much in mind what 
Mr Woods fears may be a wrong question. For if one set of historical 
events is to be used as typolo; wal medium for the interpretation of 
another, we need to be as clear as sound historical criticism can 
make us that we really know what the historical situations were. 
And here all the help that critical research can give is necessary. 

To establish the outlines of biblical typology in this critically 
conscious age is ga the first step for the post-critical scholar. 
But, as both these authors would be sure to recognize, that is only 
the first step; for it would then be imperative to translate the 
significance of that biblical typology into the language of the 
twentieth century, or at least e the twentieth century aware, by 
using language that it can understand, what the biblical typology 
really has to say about the setting of our life in the redemption that 
God has effected in His Son. 

Meanwhile, these two books show that, on one side and on the 
other, modern scholars are approaching the necessary tasks. If 
neither provides us with a satisfactory answer, they have helped a 
great deal in enabling us all to see where the central issues lie. The 
more the Church can ponder these issues through such books as 
these, the more readily will it be able to find for itself in this modern 
world the answer to the question that is much older than Marcion, 
and which = back to Christ Himself—for He said ‘they (the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament) bear witness of me’. 

JoHN MarsH 
NOTTINGHAM 





THE MOFFATT COMMENTARY COMPLETED 


Tue Epistie(s) oF PauL TO THE THESSALONIANS. By WILLIAM NEIL. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. ros. 6d. 1950. 


Wit the publication of this work the Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary stands complete. The first of the seventeen 
volumes of this series appeared about twenty-four years ago. Each 
—— takes the Moffatt ——— of a ew Testament as the 

asis, but on any passage the writer is free to propose, as ible 
or preferable, an — other than that ae Moffatt has 
expressed in his translation. The Commentary is mainly prepared 
for those who know no Greek, and seeks to present a readable and 
well-knit explanation of the biblical writer’s thought. A helpful 
feature is the continual interest in the relevance of the New Testa- 


ment writings to twentieth-century Christian thought and life. The 
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Ar total Commentary is a notable contribution. Scholarly work has 


id 


at | 
al | best in the series, but it certainly is not the least rewarding. The 


of 


wry mw SSF Oe mh OD 


been made available to many who could not use technical tools. 
Dr Neil’s volume on the Thessalonian letters may not be the 


reader finds throughout competent scholarship, thoughtful presenta- 


‘tion and vigorous writing. The Christian minister or teacher will find 


it a valuable tool for study and reference. (On the title page, ‘Epistle’ 


should be ‘Epistles’.) 


The Introduction presents a careful study of the situations 


_ which led to the writing of the letters. It also deals with the objections 


to accepting the Pauline authorship and ably defends the traditional 
apostolic authorship. Two minor points may be noted. There is no 
sufficient ground for insisting (p. xx) that there could not have been 
more than a few weeks between the two writings. The second point 
has to do with the destination of the second letter. Two additional 
conjectures might have been noted, though neither is really con- 
vincing. M. Goguel suggested that II Thessalonians went to Beroea 
rather than to Thessalonica. E. Schweizer, in the Theologische Zeit- 


schrift for August, 1945, argued that II Thessalonians may have 








been a letter to Philippi. 

The nr gen is clearly written, informative and alert to 
illumine Paul’s words by background material from other biblical 
writings, Judaism and the Gentile world. It often goes behind 
Moffatt’s translation to show the difficulties of interpretation in 
knotty passages. The discussion does not strive nervously for original 
views and generally follows Moffatt’s understanding of the text, but 
ability to set forth independent conclusions finds judicious expression. 
The missionary situation of Paul receives proper attention. 

Occasionally a minor point arouses dissent. For example, Dr 
Neil quotes with approval Professor Dodd’s thought that in Paul 
the ‘wrath’ of God means ‘an inevitable process of cause and effect’ 
(p. 32). It is extremely doubtful, to say the least, whether Paul ever. 

ought of the working of God’s judgment in so impersonal a manner 
as these words suggest. Dr Neil is right, of course, in asserting that 
Paul did not intend by such ‘wrath’ ee. or capricious. 

The present reviewer’s main objection to do with Dr Neil’s 
discussion of the problem of time. In several passages he interprets 
as timeless in import the sayings of Paul concerning the end of the 
age. ‘Paul’s task with his Thessalonians was to try to dissociate the 
time-concept from the religious m . . . the Second Coming 
is not an event in time at all’ (p. 32). ‘ apostle’s thought is in a 
realm beyond space and time’ (p. 59). Two things are wrong with 
this position. One is that in other passages, especially in the comments 
on II Thessalonians, Dr Neil speaks unhesitatingly as though Paul 
had the clear expectation of a dramatic future event which would 
bring the completion of God’s purpose. In the second place, the 
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time framework is too cleatly present in the words of Paul to permit 
the conclusion that his thought escaped the time setting. One 
would suggest that not only do the biblical writers take time seriously 
but that, even in the most profound thinking, no human being does 
in fact escape the framework of time and space. Indeed, the Bible 
continually reflects the view that in some way time has reality even 
for God. He acts in successive events which together constitute the 
biblical history. He has not stopped acting; He will yet complete 
His redemptive work. Timelessness is a concept quite alien to this 
biblical message. 
FLoyp V. FILson 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
CHICAGO 





THE HAND OF GOD IN HISTORY 


CHRISTIANITY AND History. By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD. London: Bell. 
78. 6d. 1949. New York: Scribners. $2.75. 1950. 


8 hes book consists of an amplified version of a series of broadcast 
lectures delivered under the auspices of the British Broad- 








casting Corporation in the Spring of 1949. It is a contribution of 
outstanding importance to the discussion of the relation of the 
Christian faith to the historical process which is engaging the 
minds of many theologians and thoughtful Christians at the present 
time. Its prerontenn, on both sides of the Atlantic, has been warmly 
welcomed. 

Professor Butterfield’s distinguished predecessor in the Chair 
of Modern History at Cambridge, Dr G. M. Trevelyan, has declared 
that it is part of the 7 of historians to present history in a readable 
form. It is in no measure due to the work of Dr Trevelyan 
himself that ‘history is no longer . . . in the trammels of a theory 
that tended to make it dull’. His successor is also d of 
the gift of writing readable history, for Christianity a History has 
a consistent clarity of style which makes it a delight to read. 

But the book is notable no less for the weight and competence 
of its argument than for the distinction of its literary craftsmanship. 
The significance of the connexion between religion and history 
became momentous when the ancient Hebrews found themselves 
both actors and victims in the kind of history-making which involves 
colossal struggles for power. It was not an accident that these events 
coincided with the age of the great prophets, who wrestled with 


destiny and sought to discover divine meaning in the human drama. 


Christianity [Professor Butterfield declares] is an historical religion in 
a peculiarly technical sense that the term possesses—it presents us with 
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religious doctrines which are at the same time historical events or historical 
interpretations. In particular, it confronts us with the questions of the 
Incarnation, the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, questions which may 
transcend all the apparatus of the scientific historian—as indeed many 
other things do—but which imply that Christianity in any of its traditional 
and recognizable forms has rooted its most stic and daring 
assertions in that ordinary realm of history with which the technical student 
is concerned. 

Such a faith is bound to provide certain bearings for the inter- 
pretation of the whole drama of human life on this earth, to affect 
our thought on the scheme of things in time and the manner in 
which men apprehend historical events or meet historical catastrophe. 

This question touches us particularly closely at the present 
moment. ‘Owing to a defect in the transmission of omen experience 
in comparatively recent times’, many people are unprepared for 
catastrophe and bewildered by the soteal cnamee of history. More- 
over, the principal challenge to Christianity to-day—the Marxian 

—is based on an interpretation of history. 
ll. If difficulties have been created by certain kinds of half-baked 
history, perhaps the historian may help to remove some of the ob- 
structions which he helped to create. ‘And those who have been 
ist § carried to high and ratified realms by philosophers and theologians 
d- § may even find a coarse kind of utility in the process of being brought 
of | down for a moment to the hard earth.’ 
he In a discussion of historical scholarship and its relation to life, 
he § Professor Butterfield lays emphasis upon the essential neutrality of 
nt § academic history. As the argument proceeds, however, and the 
ily § academic historian deals with human nature, judgment and tragic 
conflict in history, it is sometimes difficult for the reader to see the 
air § distinction between prophecy and technical history or to be sure 
ed J that the author himself maintains it:‘In a sense everything with which 
ble | we deal when we are discussing Christianity and history . . . must 
an } be a commentary on the ways of Providence.’ The hardest strokes 
ory | of heaven fall in history on those who seek to play God; and the 
of vest political mistakes arise from a distrust of Providence which 

Sonde fear and over-anxiety—‘the besetting sin of amateur politicians 
ofthe serious to the awful responsibilities of government and one 















































of the serious dangers therefore in a democratic society’. 

By merely casting our eyes over the course of the centuries ‘we 
ory cannot arrive at an interpretation of the human drama. We can 
ves Jonly find the hand of God in secular history when we have an 
ves [assurance of it in personal experience. 

nts ae same or patterns, geometric or mechanical or biological, are 





ith ilous devices by which to explain the course of history. None of 
na. |them is sufficiently flexible. ‘We lack the am ey feeling for history 
. unless we are aware of . . . the subtlety and delicacy of its 
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ith { texture. 
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‘Perhaps’, Professor Butterfield suggests, ‘history is a thing 
that would stop happening if God held His breath, or could be 
imagined as turning away to think of something else.’ 

e book is rich in arresting statement and the force and bril- 
liance of the detailed argument are obvious on every page. The book, 
however, bears evidence of its origin as broadcast talks. Each chapter 
is clearly the work of a historiographer who is a master of his craft. 
But cm | is more or less complete in itself; and it is difficult to see 
the bony structure of the argument as a whole. 

For one reader, at least, Professor Butterfield stops too soon. 
He has given so much, that one wishes he had given more. There is 
no specific treatment of the Church as the bearer of sacred history 
and no discussion of the relation of the Church’s missionary calling 
to the movement and ‘end’ — of history. Perhaps in a future 
book Professor Butterfield will bring his historical learning and pro- 
found Christian insight to bear on this great theme. In the meantime, 
many who are wrestling with it will find much illuminating suggestion 
in Christianity and History. 






C. W. Ranson 
New York 








SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


Science, History AND FairH. By ALAN RICHARDSON. London: Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 6d. (Schools edition, 5s.) 1950. 

GLAUBE UND FORSCHUNG: VORTRAGE UND ABHANDLUNGEN DER EVANG. 
AKADEMIE CHRISTOPHORUS-StTiFT. Herausgegeben von GUNTER 
Hows, in Verbindung mit Kart Licxinc unp Hans ERIcH 
Stigr. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann Verlag. DM 4.50. 1950. 


. two books have points of contact, although the second is 

more closely concerned with physical science and the first 
with an exposition of the Christian faith on an empirical basis. 
Both raise the issue of the extent and validity of the scientific method 
and of the relation of theology to the realm of natural science. The 
second book is much more technical than the first, which is specifically 
written for the sixth-forms of schools, and we shall aoe begin 
our considerations with it. , 

Those who are familiar with the work of Canon Richardson will 
recognize in his book nothing new. It is actually a more popular 
edition of his Christian Apologetics, with the addition of an exposition 
of the Christian faith on empiricist grounds. This does not detract 
from its value, for it is written to meet a specific need and this it 
accomplishes in a most satisfactory way. Canon Richardson is 
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concerned to show that theology is also a science, basing itself upon 
the evidence of experience. It is just as much concerned with pheno- 
mena as is physical science, and Christian theology in particular is 
concerned with ‘the scientific study of the phenomena presented by 
the existence of the Christian Church’. Canon Richardson’s careful 
differentiation between the natural sciences and the human sciences, 
his discussion of history as a science developing its own methods of 
working and concerned with human motives, purposes and desires, 
and his defence of the inclusion of all the phenomena of experience, 
including those of religion, within the purview of ‘science’, are well 
set forth and go a useful counteractive to the positivism by 
which much of our western natural science is now dominated. The 
book should be given to all sixth-form boys and girls who are taking 
up a scientific career, as a counter to this gerous trend of 
our time. Although he does not specifically attack it, Canon 
Richardson provides an effective answer to the thesis of the logical 
positivist, that the only meaningful propositions are those of natural 
science, and of physical science in particular, and that the proposi- 
tions of religion are pseudo-propositions. We have no space in which 
to comment further on his treatment, except to commend the chapters 
on the witness of the Old Testament to the truth and the place of 
miracles in Christian thinking. These, as might be expected from his 
earlier work, are particularly well done. This is a book for the non- 





specialist, but is to be highly commended. 
Glaube und Forschung deals in part with the same theme, but at 
a much more technical level. It is the product of a most interesting 
experiment in German religious life. The German churches have 
established certain ‘Evangelical Academies’ for the specific purpose 
of conducting ‘conversations’ between the Church and the cultural 
movements of the time. One such Akademie is the Christophorus- 
Stift at Hemer, and Dr Giinter Howe is to be congratulated on his 
+ editing of this volume of its discussions and findings. The theme of 
this second volume of ‘Faith and Enquiry’ is the interrelationships 
of Christianity and physical science. Thus the field is a much more 
limited one than that covered by Canon Richardson’s book, although 
at the same time the work is much more detailed. The fact that such 
a notable physicist and atomic scientist as Dr Pascual Jordan is a 
contributor indicates the authoritative nature of the conversations 
from the scientific side. The contributors form a well-informed group, 
and include beside Dr Jordan and Dr Howe, Drs Hans Asmussen, 
A. Dedo Miiller and Friedrich Schneider. Dr Asmussen gives a 
characteristically able discussion of the relationship of theology to 
physics in the present crisis in life and thought and sets the tone for 
much that follows. The new physics at the micro- and macro-scopic 
levels opens up new possibilities, for physics is becoming conscious 
of the limits of being, in a way that it has not been before. Just as 
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theology is turning to the eschatological note and speaking of the 
divine inbreak into the world, so physics has seen the breakdown 
of the mechanistic mythology and has become open, dangerously 
open, to new possibilities, both divine and demonic. Here is ground 

t theology must occupy in the name of Christ. Dr Dedo Miller 
follows with a discussion of natural law and freedom, attacking both 
humanism and naturalistic realism and reconciling the elements of 
necessity in nature and of freedom in man in the creative freedom 
of God Himself. The ordered system of the world is a space for the 
exercise of the creative freedom of God. Man is as little absolutely 
free as nature is absolutely bound. Both man and nature yearn for 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. Neither man nor nature 
can oe autonomous. They cannot be understood respectively solely 
in terms of their talents and their immanent laws. The logic of the 
heart alone affirms man’s freedom and denies nature’s apparent 
closed system in the history of the past centuries, but man finds his 
freedom not in humanistic autonomy, but in God. In God’s saving 
act he is set free. The Christian man knows freedom existentially, 
not abstractly and, in receiving his freedom from God, strives to 
set nature also free from the demonizations to which it is subjected. 
With faith there comes a new form of encounter with the world, in 
which subjugation to wrong ends is replaced by a feeling for ‘the 
eyes full of expectation’. 

It is with the essay of Dr Pascual Jordan that issues are raised 
which form the main point of discussion in the rest of the book. 
Here we have the claims of positivism raised and discussed. Dr 
Jordan, himself a Christian, would have us confine physical science 
to pure description, and shun all explanation. Its categories are for 
him purely descriptive, and the physicist moves forward by shedding 
all traditional modes of metaphysical thought in order to enter more 
deeply into the heart of nature. Hence he would see the advance of 
science as a renunciation and a step into the dark, whereby what 
were taken to be a priori thoughts of yesterday are replaced by a 
new scheme of description which better meets the experienced 
facts. When he turns his attention to theology, Dr Jordan wil! have 
nothing to do with metaphysics as a possible bridge between physical 
science and faith. Theology must be an empirical way of thinking 
and there must be no philosophical € alee ee me men of its path. 
The positivistic physicist is prepared for the unexpected, and for 


the change of his categories as new facts arise. An empirical theologian 
is able to consider more impartially the facts of guilt, grace, sin and 
forgiveness, than if his thinking were diverted through metaphysics 
from the kernel of religious experience. The attitude of positivism 
at the physical level and pure empiricism at the theological is a 
curious one which does not go unchallenged in the pages which 
follow. Dr Hennemann and Dr Schneider both show the serious 
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limitations of this positivistic attitude. Dr Hennemann argues that 
there is no metaphysics-free physics, and that the formal nature of 
knowledge is necessarily tied up with the pattern of the laws formu- 
lated by science. He counsels against an over-eagerness to press the 
categories and results of quantum physics into the service of faith, but 
believes that the dasaiea important result of modern physics, both 
experimentally and in its theoretical evaluation, is that it does not, 
like classical physics, with its mechanistic bias, constrain to anti- 
religious behaviour. A physicist can to-day be a Christian without 
any sense of a conflict of ideas. In the essay by Dr Friedrich Schneider, 
we find an impressive critique of positivism with its denial of the 
validity of all other methods except the empirico-mathematical ones 
of physics. Here we are in the region traversed by the first book 
reviewed above. Like Canon Richardson, Dr Schneider contends that 
‘there is also in other sciences, e.g. in history, an “essential knowledge 
of reality” without experiment and without the descriptive concepts 
of natural science’. br Jordan’s modified positivism is cited as a 
revival of the position of Comte, regarding metaphysics as the sum 
of all the sciences and keeping a place for religion within this scheme 
on the experiential eure of guilt and grace. Theology and meta- 
physics cannot be thus separated. Special revelation, Dr Schneider 
contends, is set within a general revelation which makes it possible, 
and here theology and metaphysics meet. We could wish that this 
thought were developed further, but we are left with an able demon- 
stration that positivism cannot be a bridge between natural science 
and theology, for ultimately, despite the advocacy of Dr Jordan, it 
must disparage all that is not physically discernible. 

Dr Giinter Howe, in two closing essays, draws the theme 
together, discussing the parallels between the categories of physics 
and of modern theological thought. He sees that ‘modern physics is 
no ladder that leads into heaven’. Its task is to make the world under- 
standable out of its appropriate data. But he also sees points of 
contact emerging in conversations between the workers in the two 
fields which open up rich possibilities for the future. The new 
physics has a bursting power in the spiritual realm as potent as that 
of the atomic bomb in the political, and the Church has new possi- 
bilities open to it that it must seize. The revolutions in thought in 
both fields need to be understood by workers in each, and in partic- 
ular the ‘crisis-character’ of knowledge, as Dr Howe styles it, calls for 
serious consideration. The modern theological concern for the 
eschatological and the miraculous finds its counterpart in the break 
from classical physics and the problems raised by the so-called 
indetermi principle. 

This book raises many questions at the frontier where scientist 
and Christian thinker meet. The issue of the mythology of science 
and its validity is one with which every Christian thinker must 
15 
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wrestle. How far philosophy can help to bridge the gap between 
theology and natural science and the place of theology as an empirical 
science in the order of the sciences are vital questions for our time, 
when a new materialism is claiming the whole field of the natural 
and human sciences for its province and elaborating a philosophy 
which embraces both nature and history, dictating even methods and 
hypothesis in the light of its own presuppositions. Marxism cannot 
be left unchallenged. Modern physics leaves the way open for the 
creative working of God and recognizes the limits to which its method 
is subject when its exponents are sane and balanced. Positivism 
leaves us with a No Man’s Land which the enemy may occupy as 
well as the Church. We would that the work of the German A } 
could be extended in other lands, and the work of organizations like 
the Christian Frontier still further enlarged. 





E. C. Rust 
LEEDS 





THE ANGLICAN CHURCH AND THE FREE CHURCHES 


CuurcH RELATIONS IN ENGLAND: BEING THE REPORT OF CONVERSATIONS 
BETWEEN REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
AND REPRESENTATIVES OF THE EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCHES IN 
ENGLAND. London: S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 1950. 


de has long been clear that if the'problem of the Catholic-Protestant 

dichotomy is ever to be solved, one of the Christian bodies 
involved must at some point take bold and unprecedented action. 
We ought, therefore, not to examine proposed remedies solely 
on the grounds of traditional Protestant or Catholic practice, but 
also on the grounds of whether, in fact, the unity which they envisage 
would be recognizably that of the Apostolic Church. It is on such 

ounds that the best Anglican criticism of various reunion schemes 

been based. 

metose, oth “i ready for cut-and-dried eye ee aw at 
east in England, many preliminary steps wi ve to be taken. 
It is with one such preliminary step that the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury concerned himself in his famous sermon at Cambridge in 
1946, now reprinted as a prefatory document to the report of the 
recent joint Anglican-Free Church conferences here reviewed. 
The Archbishop’s proposal is now well known, namely that the 
Free Churches should take episcopacy ‘and try it out on their own 
ground first’. It is to clarify this 
tions have been held. 


proposal that the recent conversa- 
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The Archbishop’s proposal does, of course, raise problems in 
itself, and notably in its application within the various Free Churches. 
Methodism, for example, can presumably take episcopacy into its 
og far more easily than the Congregational sie agains Churches. 

ut such things are not, perhaps, the business of an Anglican to 
discuss. What is important in the proposal is that, if it be adopted 
by churches possessing the apostolic and catholic faith and life to 
the full, there may be facie throughout England what appears 
to have been the normal pattern of the Church in apostolic and 
sub-apostolic times—a number of independent dioceses, somewhat 
nebulously but quite firmly joined po in bonds of communion, 
faith and love, while each probably preserving a good deal of local 
variation. For the diocese, let it be remembered, stands in the same 
relation to the whole Catholic Church as the family does to the 
whole of society; it is the basic unit and in itself a microcosm of 
the whole. For the Anglican, then, Dr F isher’s proposal, while 
presenting many difficulties, does not present insuperable ones. 

For the Free Churches the difficulties are, of course, much 
greater. It is they, after all, who are being asked to disrupt their 
present systems to a greater or smaller extent. More serious, how- 
ever, is the fact that the doctrine of the episcopate (the bishop in 
the centre, with the orders of priests, deacons and laity around 
him as the microcosm of the Catholic Church), which would make 
the Archbishop’s plan acceptable to all but the most difficult 
Anglicans, is likely to make it unacceptable to Free Churchmen. 
That document, eirenic because so entirely frank, The Catholicity 
of Protestantism (half of whose compilers took part in the conversa- 
tions with the Anglicans), gives a quite different view of the Apostolic 
Church, and one which those Anglicans who still subscribe to the 
eb Common Prayer, and consequently to the Preface to its 
Ordinal, would find it impossible to accept.? . 

Church Relations in England, however, which apparently sets 
out to clarify and, as its compilers say, ‘work out together the 
implications of the Archbishop’s sermon as we see them’, seems 
to cloud the issue. The compilers ap to envisage a state of 
affairs, not de facto but de jure, which Eons sanction in the New 
Testament or in universal Christian practice and tradition, and it 
is precisely when they do this that their reason appears to lack logic 


} or scholarship. They say: ‘So long as these divisions [i.e. the divisions 


into modern denominations] persist, a modern ‘Church’ could only 
claim to correspond to that of the New Testament on the hypothesis 
that it alone is the true Church’ (p. 23). But the whole Anglican 
claim is surely a defiant denial of this. e do claim to correspond 


1 See Nathaniel Micklem, Congregationalism and Episcopacy, p. 16. 
8 nt arta of Protestantism, pp. 103-7. (Lon on: Lutterworth Press, 
58. 1950. 
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to the Church of the New Testament (and I would make bold to 
say that no Anglican who did not so believe should rightly remain 
where he is), but we do not therefore say that other churches do not. 
What we do say is that human sin has obscured the New Testament 
pattern, since in the New Testament Church all ‘were of one heart 
and one mind’, while we manifestly are not. This is not to say that 
all churches which exhibit a New Testament pattern are ‘true’ 
churches, as that phrase is generally used. Manifestly the New 
Testament, as the Primitive Church, knows nothing of ‘true’ churches 
which are radically divided from each other. Nor is it to say that all 
organized groups of Christians, or denominations, exhibit the New 
Testament pattern. The Anglican who accepts the formularies of 
his Church cannot admit this. What he can admit is that in all these 
Christian groupings there are real vestiges of the New Testament 
pattern, and he must certainly admit that there is much in his own 
Church (e.g. the method of episcopal appointment, the inability 
of the Church to order herself on all internal matters, etc.), which 
is abhorrent by apostolic standards. 

Here it is that Anglicans, owing to their own internal divisions 
of belief, are in a difficulty. We are not agreed as to the limits of the 
Church. While some members of the Commission obviously regarded 
the Free Churches as being in an absolute sense within the Church 
Catholic, others would not regard them so in that sense. Hence 
we have the (to me) unconvincing theory of schism within the 
Church. 

It is to be noted that the Archbishop’s proposal does not aim 
at corporate reunion; he is quite clear that the time is not ripe 
for anything of the kind. He simply seeks to make intercommunion 
a possibility. There is no space here in which to discuss the rights 
and wrongs of intercommunion, even supposing that the whole of 
his suggestion be put into practice by the Free Churches. One 
difficulty is, however, immediately apparent and may be pointed out 
(it was crucial in the Anglican considerations of intercommunion 
with the Church of South India), namely that Dr Fisher, while 
inviting the Free Churches to take episcopacy into their system, 
says nothing of any interim period, while the authors of The 
Catholicity of Protestantism state categorically: ‘It is not possible 
for our communions to submit to re-ordination of their ministers, 
as a condition of union’ (p. 146). One can readily sympathize with 
this conviction, whatever be one’s views of episcopal and non- 
episcopal ministries. But there is a large section o licanism 
which would maintain that, although it would be manifestly absurd 
to say that God has not abundantly blessed their ministries, yet 
those ministries are at the best irregular, and that for those with 

episcopal ministries to make use sacramentally of those of 
the Free Churches would be gravely to compromise essential truth. 
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It is unfortunate that Church Relations in England, as well as sub- 
sequent statements by one of its principal Anglican architects, 
appears to seek to give the impression that those Anglicans who 
hold in this way to the manifest doctrine of their Prayer Book are 
an insignificant minority, with less right to their beliefs than 
Anglican hierarchs who deny large parts of the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel. It makes, indeed, a sorry contrast in loyalties when 
put beside the generally uncompromising, uniformly loyal and 
charitable document, The Catholicity of Protestantism. 

Unhappily, then, the way is not yet clear for advance in any of 
these more formal directions. We would earnestly hope, however, 
that this would mean that there should be an even greater advance 
in the way of informal meeting and attempt to understand, and so 
to love. It ought to be possible, on a wide scale, for Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen to meet regularly and frankly, not avoiding contro- 
versial issues as if they did not exist, not seeking to convert one 
another, but rather seeking simply to understand. It is a terrible 
thing that in the middle of this dark twentieth century it should 
be necessary to tell any two groups of people who call upon the 
name of Christ that they must learn to love one another across the 
barriers of sin. But so it is. When the intransigent Anglo-Catholic 
has come to love (because he understands) the intransigent Free 
Churchman round the corner, then we shall perhaps be ready for 

roposals even more sweeping than those now suggested, and if the 
ailure of these proposals to commend themselves should lead to 
that end, then their failure will have been turned into outstanding 


success. 
Henry R. T. Branpretu, O.G.S. 
Paris 





RELIGIOUS PROPAGANDA AND TOLERANCE 


TOLERANCE ET VERITE, SUIVI DE LIBERTE ET DEmocRaATIE. By HENRI-L. 
Miévit.e. Boudry-Neuchatel: La Baconniére. Fr. 4.75. 1949. 


ome problems of religious liberty seem to have received the 
attention of historians, sociologists and philosophers, but the 
estion as to how far religious witness and propaganda agree with 
e principle of religious liberty has never been adequately studied. 
All definitions include the right to Propagate and to persuade others 
(‘Human Rights and Religious Freedom’, 1947). Statements by 
representatives of the Church would here include ‘all forms of 
religious propaganda . . . the human side of Christian evangelism’ 
(Federal Borne of the Churches, U.S.A., 1942), while statements 
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by inter-faith groups would allow such freedom oxly on certain 
restrictive conditions: ‘it should be limited to direct advocacy’ and 
it should be teed only ‘so long as its exercise is not 

to other individuals and groups’ (International Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1946). It goes without saying that the methods 
of religious propaganda should be morally unobjectionable; but 
even so, is not such propaganda, aiming as it does at 8 and 
converting others, inevi a: harmful to other groups? And if this 
is so, does not the missio freedom of one religious group result 
in intolerance toward the other? Christian evangelism is not, after 
all, merely a question of method. Has a Christian, who believes he is 
in possession of the truth, the right to propagate it, to bring others 
to see and to accept that truth? 

M. Miéville does not answer this last question with a simple ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’, nor does he give us a consistent theory of liberty and truth. 
His thoughts, which move round these two focal points, are rather 
aphoristic, but nevertheless most stimulating. On the one hand he 
admits that ‘the belief that one is in possession of the truth does not 
make for tolerance’ (p. 17); on the other he cites Alexandre Vinet: 
‘The right to ifest one’s convictions is derived from a duty: 
one does not possess the truth for oneself only; one possesses it 
for communication’ (p. 65). All depends on the kind of truth which 
one possesses. “There are two conceptions of truth, and they are 
opposites: the static or dogmatic conception and the dynamic or 
functional conception of truth’ (p. 23). We choose between them 
and our choice usually leads us either to intolerance or to tolerance 
(p. 34). “Tolerance is less an attitude with regard to ideas than 
a certain disposition of mind toward the people who profess them’ 
(p. g). At the root of the idea of tolerance there are two problems: 

e quest of truth and the regard for the freedom and dignity of 
man (p. 42). Man must be free to risk error; for where there is no 
freedom to err, he will not be free to attain to truth either; but when 
he has found the truth he will embrace it all the faster, because it 
is the object of his own free choice and love (p. 41). This is, by the 
way, an idea which Dante has already clearly expressed in De 
Monarchia (1, 12). ‘Although we must combat error and evil when 
we believe we discern it, that combat will not be successful unless it 
is undertaken in a spirit of tolerance’ (p. 44). The question is not 
that we decide for our neighbour what kind of opinions he is to hold, 
but rather that we testify to the truth out of love of man and regard 
and care for his freedom and dignity. This is, briefly, the gist of 
M. Miéville’s essay. 

Hans KosMALa 


LONDON 
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STUDIES OF ISLAM 


BripGe TO IsLam: A STuDY OF THE RELIGIOUS Forces OF ISLAM AND 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE NegaR East. By Erich W. BETHMANN. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Publishing Association. $2.25. 1950. 

Tue FarrH or Istam: A Synopsis. By Mirza Asu’L Fazv. Sultanpura, 
Hyderabad: S. A. Uranus, Aziz Bagh. Rs 3. Obtainable London: 


Luzac. 4s. 1950. 
Ipn as-SrxkiT. By S. A. AHMEDALI. Lahore: Muhammad Ashraf. Rs 1.4. 
1949. 


me author of Bridge to Islam spent twenty years in missionary 

service in the Middle East. In the preface Mr Bethmann 
explains that his book is not written for the specialist but for the 
general reader, and in a special sense for all those who look forward 
to a life of usefulness in the lands of Islam. 

The book is extremely well written and fully deserves to be read. 
The style and manner of presentation are lucid and pleasing and 
show a real p of the subject. The literature, both quoted and 
Gssemuteestied Ga a list at the end of the book) evinces a highly 
competent acquaintance with the subject-matter. After ‘a first 
glimpse’, six small chapters treat Islam as a religion, its history, its 
spirit and content. The author has inevitably left out many important 
aspects of Islam. The selection, however, has been made with a sure 
hand, and the description, notwithstanding its brevity, is clear and 
full of interesting and fair information. Though not designed for 
— this book will be read by them with real satisfaction. 

e only question (asked for information rather than in criticism) 
that arises is: has mysticism so fully lost its influence in the lands of 
the Near East that it is not mentioned as an element which still 
contributes to the spiritual picture of these lands of Islam ? 

In another nine chapters the countries of the Near East (Arabia, 
Yemen, Hadramout, and the Persian Gulf States, Iraq, 
Syria and Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan, Egypt, Turkey and 
Persia) are shortly depicted. In these pictures the emphasis falls on 
the present state of Islam in its various forms, on the various Christian 
churches and the work of missions in these countries. Here, again, 
the author is a sure guide, with a gift for selecting salient points and 
for sympathetic and penetrating observation. The information is 
up-to-date and gives a sound idea of the inner conflicts of these 
countries, still dominated by Islam and yet irresistibly drawn into 
the currents of modern secular life, and searching, in this uneasy 
equilibrium, for a secure foundation on which to build. 

The book is evidently written by a man who is a true missionary 
in heart and mind. He gives in every chapter a clear impression of 
the missionary effort in its various forms, the meagre results and 
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the precarious situation in which foreign missions find themselves 
in these countries, where, on Islamic or on nationalistic grounds, 
or on both grounds at once, missionary activity is severely hampered 
or the true missionary impulse strangled by discriminatory measures. 
From the missio standpoint the most enlightening parts of 
the book are cha ter 8 on ‘interrelationships between Islam and 
Christianity’ and the closing chapter on ‘the Bridge and its Builders’. 
In them the author seeks to answer an important remark which he 
makes at the end of the first chapter on page 15, to the effect that 
when one has acclimatized in these countries, one continues, not- 
withstanding all friendliness, to sense an unseen but keenly felt 
barrier which seems to be ever present. There seems to be no 
ibility of overcoming it or of removing it. What is the reason 
or this strange phenomenon? ‘It is Islam which surrounds us at 
every step.’ The special problem for Christian missions is that there 
is no religion which seems to have so much in common with 
Christianity as Islam, and at the same time there is no religion which 
is separated by such a deep gulf from Christianity, as Islam. The 
closing chapter provides an important contribution to the study of 
the problem of Christian missions in Muslim lands, in the first 
place because it makes a strong and convincing plea for full emphasis 
on the witness aspect of missionary work. This short chapter makes 
a timely call to a radical revision of missionary strategy in Muslim 
countries; and it is to be hoped that those sanensibio tas missionary 
work therein will take serious note of Mr Bethmann’s remarks. In 
the second place, this chapter contains a splendid description of the 
type of missionaries needed to-day for work in the Dar al Islam. 
Limitations of space preclude quotation here, and it must suffice to 
urge all responsible policy-makers for missions to Muslims to read 
and re-read this chapter. 
The booklet, The Faith of Islam, is the new edition of a pa 
originally read in the Calcutta Town Hall before the first Convention 
of Religions in 1909 and printed in 1925. This new publication 
is of 1949. It constitutes a description of Islam and its tenets, by a 
modern Muslim intellectual, and therefore aims entirely at presenting 
a picture of the faith which—as certain groups of modern Muslims 
think—appeals to the Euro mind. As such it is useful, but not 
as a presentation of what Islam really is. 
he other booklet, on Ibn as-Sikkit (d. 858), is a contribution to 
the science of Islam. It is a part, in modified form, of the Prolegomena 
to the author’s edition of Ibn as-Sikkit’s work on the Arabic . 
the Islah yas fy is part of a thesis submitted to the University 
of Oxford for the D.Phil. degree. This work was carried out under 
the direction of Professor D. S. Margoliouth. 


' HENDRIK KRAEMER 
Bosszy, SWITZERLAND 
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MUSLIM MYSTICS 


READINGS FROM THE Mystics oF IsLam, translated from the Arabic and 
Persian, together with a short account of the history and doctrines 
of Stfism and brief biographical notes on each SOfi writer. By 
Marcaret Situ. London: Luzac. 128. 6d. 1950. 


HRISTIAN missionaries working in Muslim lands have tried 
many methods of approach to the minds of those among whom 
they have been placed. The history of the modern missionary move- 
ment has seen a great change come over the presentation of the 
Christian message. The old comparative method, wherein either 
evidences for the truth of Christianity were compared with those 
adduced in support of Islam or where the ethic of Christ and that 
of Muhammad were contrasted, has been almost entirely dis- 
carded. Effective as such methods were in the hands of the early 
pioneers, the gradual constriction of religious liberty would to-day 
make it impossible to apply such methods in any forceful way. 
Furthermore, many Christian missionaries would question the 
spiritual quality of converts so produced, claiming that spiritual 
considerations were being subordinated to intellectual. 

Any comparative method of presenting Christianity—and with- 
out comparison the message is likely to remain in the realm of 
theory and speculation—must get alongside the spiritual aspirations 
of Muslims. There can be no doubt that among the Sufis is to be 
found the most earnest and most sincere religious practice. To 
speak a which the mystic will understand demands a 
knowledge not only of Christian mysticism but of the technical 
phraseology of the Muslim saints. 

One great difference between Christian and Muslim mysticism 
is that in Christianity mysticism is an essential element of the 
faith, whereas it has had to struggle to find a basis in orthodox 
Islam. It is true that the mystic can find some starting-point for 
his journey in the Koran and the experiences of Mu d, 
but there is little to sustain him on the mystic way. It is hardly 
surprising that the Sufis were often extravagant in their theology, 
arrogant in their devotion and selfish in their attitude to ordinary 
life. The same tendencies have been noted in certain forms 
of Christian mysticism, but the wider and deeper Trinitarian 
theology has exercised a constraining influence upon Christian 
mysticism. 

Dr Margaret Smith has rendered a notable service to Christian 
missionaries in these translations from the Muslim Sufi writers. 
In some hundred and fifty extracts taken from about fifty Sufis, 
ranging in date from the eighth to the nineteenth century, we have 
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presented to us all the characteristic Sufi ideas in their most 
attractive manner. 

There are many sentences in this volume which might equally 
well have been culled from a Christian manual of devotion. Perhaps 
the similarities between Christian and Islamic mystics have been 
stressed in the choice of extracts. This possibility is given further 
support by the approach to the subject adopted in the brief account 
of Islamic mysticism with which the volume opens. This account 
gives a succinct sketch of the development of asceticism and 
mysticism in Islam, with a brief explanation of the technical terms 
employed. It is important that this be read by anyone who has not 
previously studied the subject and other readers will find it a useful 
refresher. 

One can hardly fail to be struck, not only by the similarities 
to Christian mysticism, but by the metaphysical extravagances and 
by a love of paradox which at times leads the writer to make state- 
ments which to the uninitiated appear nonsensical. There is a 

t gulf between those mystics oan find their inspiration in the 
theology of Islam and those who carry toleration to the point of 
indifference to truth. 

Naturally most of the space is devoted to those mystics who 
have so largely moulded the development of mystical religion in 
Islam; Ghazzali, whose intuition led him at times so near to Christ- 
ianity; Attar, to whom we are indebted for much that we know 
of the Sufis; and Rumi, who introduced the mystical dances. The 
balance is well preserved between these and those lesser lights 
who are also represented in this volume. 

The translations read pleasantly and, while retaining an oriental 
flavour, usually appear natural enough for the reader who has no 
knowledge of oriental languages. In the matter of technical terms, 
the original word is transliterated between brackets, thus adding 
to the value of the book for the serious student. The verse is often 
oor with felicity and in English retains much of the original 
appeal. 





Can bread give strength or feed 
Unless it fest be-tisoken for the ‘teed ? 

or shall the vine, 
With grapes, uncrushed, for others yield its wine ? 


The use of Unicity for Wahdaniyya and Revivication for ihya 
seems a pity, but these are very minor points in a work of such all- 
round excellence. The extracts are arranged in chronological order 
with dates A.H. and A.D. given in each instance. A list of sources 
and an index are valuable additions. 

J. R. MENzIEs 


SUNDERLAND 
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CONVERSION AND THE POLL Tax IN Ear.y IsLam. By Danie C. DeNNeTT, 
jun. Harvard Historical Monograph XXII. Cambridge, Mass.: 
arvard University Press. $2.50. London: Oxford University 

Press. 168. 1950. 


aE prematurely deceased author of this book has left himself a 

worthy memorial. In a lucid and well-arranged work he 
displays great argumentative force, solid scholarship and historical 
verve above the average. The title of the book, which is somewhat 
misleading, seems a different one from that contemplated by the 
author (see p. 2); in fact the question of conversion is only a side 
issue, dealt with briefly at the close of each chapter. The general 
subject is that of the land and poll taxes in the first century of the 
Arabic conquest. The circumstances of each province are treated in 
separate chapters and, as this book is the first in recent times to 
deal with fiscal organization in the whole realm, it deserves attention. 
The chapter on Egypt is more extensive than the others. It is, 
however, a feat to compress and simplify all the chequered informa- 
tion of the papyri into fifty pages. Without question this is the best 

of the work. 

The principal thesis is the refutation of the theory of the late 
introduction of the poll tax which was set forth by J. Wellhausen. 
The author shows very clearly, chapter by chapter, that there did 
exist a double tax, the poll tax (jizyah) and the land tax (khardj), 
even in our oldest sources. This result is attained by a revaluation 
of the sources, and the success of his method leads the author to 
palenge the whole critical school represented by J. Wellhausen, 
C. H. Becker, Caetani and consequently its founder, I. Goldziher. 
While the radical criticism of some of these authors goes perhaps too 
far in single instances and should be modified in some respects, 
Dennett himself goes to the other extreme in relying too much on the 
material. The critical school does not seem to have been treated 
with full loyalty. If we use Dennett’s method in general, we forfeit all 
the gains of the critical school, and we have to face all the conflicting 
statements of the traditions and the figh, without any ro. of disen- 
tanglement. It would seem that Dennett has concentrated his studies 
primarily on historical material, since otherwise it is doub 
whether he would have been able to take up this position. Here it 
leads to the acceptance of the historical trustworthiness of the fiscal 
arrangements of Umar I; even the covenant with the Scriptuaries, 
said to have been made at Jerusalem by this ruler (p. 63), is taken 
at its face value. The author omits, however, to discuss Umar’s 
work in detail or to point out that two different forms of taxation 
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are ascribed to him. Very probably the Arabs received lump sums 
as tribute right from the outset, but it is not until the first Umayyads 
that fiscal regulations take place. Dennett is aware of this fact (p. 31), 
but none the less he gives Umar too much credit as an organizer, 
and the arguments against this view are explained away (p. 62) or 
not even mentioned. 

The author believes that in Egypt almost identical taxpayers 
paid the poll tax and the land tax. He does not see that, when 
peasants were settled on the land as owners or tenants, their land 
tax amounted to both taxes, while the poll tax was reserved for odd 
hands, labourers, shepherds, artisans, in short, people who did not 
pay a land tax. On pages 106-15, however, he states all the evidence 
needful for this conclusion. Were it not for the decisive use made of 
the texts concerned, it would not be worth mentioning that the word 
‘ulij (p. 61), besides meaning ‘peasant’, is also used contemptuously 
of the Persians (barbarians), and that the preposition ‘an (p. 78) ig 
not used to mean ‘in addition to’ (fadlan ‘an), but in connexion with 
taxes, meaning (paid) for (proceeding from), so that the phrase 
means: for the kharaj of their commons. 

Here and there lucidity is achieved at the expense of accuracy, 
as, for instance, in a passage (p. 9) dealing with the problem of 
cumulative taxation. The Arabs received a fixed amount which 
was divided by the taxpayers. At the conversion of members of the 
community their fellows had to pay a higher tax. The author will 
not allow for the possibility that both the local community and the 
tax department could be losers on such an occasion. But this, of 
course, was the case: arrears and delay resulted, and sooner or later 
the Arabs would have the worst of it, a fact which is abundantly 
proved in our sources. 

The conclusions reached as to the conversions to Islam do not 
reverse existing ideas. Dennett demonstrates that the economic 
incentive was less than Wellhausen imagined, as the ts were 
only freed from the poll tax when converting, not from the land 
tax, unless they left the farms. But even so, there is still a motive for 
professing Islam. Dennett proves, however, that unless compulsion 
was used the conversions were very few in the first century and that 
when they took place on a large scale they were determined by the 
political and religious status of the province concerned. Thus the 
well-organized congregations of Egypt withstood for a long time, 
while in Khurasan, for example, where three religions: competed 
with each other, Christianity succumbed more easily. The economic 
motive seems very slight, and as a rule the Arabs were not interested 
in the conversions. No doubt snobbishness yf a certain réle. 
A working factor was also the similarity of the creeds to the con- 


temporary mind; and indirectly, also, the outspoken religious 
tolerance, which numbed the fighting powers of the Church. Above 
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all, now as then, every Muslim, proud of his creed, to which he is 
able to conform in detail, is a good missio , while the Christians, 
who often feel that their life falls below the high standards of their 
Master, are too much abashed to identify themselves with the 
message. These are probably some of the clues to Islam’s success 
in spreading over such wide areas. 





F. L@KKEGAARD 
CoPENHAGEN 


CENTRAL ASIAN RELIGIONS 


Der URSPRUNG DER GOTTESIDEE. EINE HISTORISCH-KRITISCHE UND 
positive Strupiz. III.Teil, Die Religionen der Hirtenvélker III. 
IX. Band, Die asiatischen Hirtenvilker: Die primdren Hirtenvilker 
der Alt-Tiirken, der Altai- und der Abakan-Tataren. By P. W. 
ScumiptT, S.V.D. Minster i. W.: Aschendorff. DM. 45. Freiburg, 
Schweiz: Paulusverlag. 1949. 


I‘ is always a little intimidating to have to give an account of one 

single volume of a work which comprises several. The task 
becomes even more difficult in the present instance where we must 
deal with the ninth volume of Father Schmidt’s monumental work, 
upon the obvious merit of which it is hardly needful to insist. In 
spite, however, of the inconveniences of such a method it seems 
best to confine ourselves to the one volume and (notwithstanding 
the merit of the whole opus) examine its merits and defects. 

This volume deals with the religions of the cattle-breeder peoples 
of Central Asia, especially that of the Ancient Turks, and the 
Turkish tribes of the Altai and the Abakan; it is accordingly divided 
into three parts. 

Under the heading, ‘Ancient Turks’, Father Schmidt speaks of 
the religion of the four oe the Hiung-nu, the people who are 
properly called Turks, the Uigurs and the Kirghiz. The history of 

peoples extends from the second century B.c. over almost a 
thousand years. It forms a chain the links of which are the peoples 
reigning in succession over Mongolia and the adjacent territories; 
the era of their expansion fluctuates to the rhythm of the political 

wer. 

The available sources are many, but by far the most important 
are those written by the Chinese. Unfortunately Father Schmidt’s 
very wide range of knowledge does not include Chinese, and he is 
therefore forced to make use of translations, which are few and all 
too often mediocre. The author is an ethnographer accustomed to 
field-work or to using documents drawn up from direct observation. 
In oriental studies the approach is entirely different. Results can 
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be obtained only by scrupulous examination of both texts and 
—— facts. Studies of this kind demand thorough preparation 
and also a knowledge of the literature relating to the subject—a 
knowledge which is in itself a complete field of learning and cannot 
be acquired in a day. One cannot reproach Father Schmidt for this 
lack cf knowledge, but he falls victim to it, and so also, it is to be 
feared, will the reader who is unaware of the facts. 

Father Schmidt speaks, for example (pp. 48-51 and pass.), of a 
god named Bal whose name is supposed to figure in certain Turkish 
inscriptions. He gives a sagacious analysis and attempts to get the 
most out of a minimum of data. Unfortunately even this minimum 
is imaginary. The name has been misread, it should be given as El 
and its meaning is ‘country, people’. Radloff’s translation, on which 
Father Schmidt bases his conclusions, is erroneous, and was recog- 
nized as such half a century ago. No god Bal (or El) exists among 
the Ancient Turks. Obviously, one cannot reproach the author for 
this, since the decisive amendments of V. Thomsen appeared under 
the title Une lettre méconnue des inscriptions de I’ Iénissé& in a review 
which lies outside his usual field of interest. The same mistake has 
been made by many others (including the present reviewer), and 
one fears that the non-existent god Bal will continue to haunt the 
relevant literature. 

The purpose of dwelling on this point is to show the dangers 
which lie in wait for the scholar who is used to different methods. 
For historical facts, Father Schmidt takes as his basis a work by 
E. H. Parker, which was already very weak when it was published, 
but of which, without exaggeration, one can say that almost every 
page contains a blunder. This is all the more regrettable since to-da' 
we have René Grousset’s most reliable historical compendia whic 
are easily accessible to anyone. By their use Father Schmidt could 
have avoided many slips. 

On page 21 we read that all the Chinese sources concerning the 
Turks are given in the Textes historiques by Wieger. This publication, 
a useful text-book for missionaries, obviously a not contain even 
the majority of them. It is as if we studied the religion of the Greeks, 
using a school text-book as a source. Nothing can replace the direct 
use of Chinese sources but, even without referring directly to them, 
Father Schmidt should have had recourse to more up-to-date and 
reliable translations than those which he has used. 

The situation is hardly better when we come to non-Chinese 
sources. On pa es 66~7, taking the Turkish chronicle of Abulghazi 
and the Turkish legend of Oghuz khan as a basis, Father Schmidt 
arrives at the conclusion: ‘Very old records of the religion of the 
Turkish people show that they were already in the earliest times 
worshippers of the One True God’. We cannot agree with the 
' conclusion, for the premises on which it is based are false. It is 
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true that in both the sources quoted the return to the true religion 
is mentioned, but in each case the true religion means Islam! 
Once more Father Schmidt has been duped by bibliographical 
difficulties, for he would not have made this mistake if, instead of 
using summaries published in 1768 for these two sources, he had 
referred to more modern publications. Besides, Abulghazi’s chronicle 
is not ‘very old’ (uralt). It dates from the seventeenth century and 
is based mainly on another from the thirteenth century a.p. As for 
Oghuz khan, if ever he was alive, which seems improbable, it was 
certainly not towards 2800 B.c. as Father Schmidt suggests. The 
first Turks appear on the scene of history some 3300 years later. 

The second and third parts of the book are much more useful. 
Here Father Schmidt is on more familiar ground and his mastery 
of the interpretation of religious facts becomes more evident. To 
go into details would need a whole book rather than a review. Some 
reservations, however, must be made. The Altai Turks and the 
Abakan Tatars are not nations in the strict sense of the word. 
Father Schmidt is right to reveal in their religion several strata, but 
it is unlikely that we can draw any important conclusion therefrom. 
During the centuries these territories were the scene of continual 
and intensive mixing between peoples on which we have no exact 
information. When we speak of the Turks of the Altai, we are 
thinking already of a whole galaxy of peoples, speaking different 
dialects. As for the Tatars of the Abakan—an obsolete name—they 
are for the most part Samoyeds recently become Turks. 

In dealing with these peoples Father Schmidt has been better 
served by his sources, but it is doubtful whether the present state 
of our knowledge permits us to establish distinctions as subtle as 
those proposed by Father Schmidt. His conclusions far outstrip the 
evidence and are dependent every time on the chance of a newly 
discovered fact, or even on one already published but not accessible 
to the author. 

The book ends with a’ study of several special myths and the 
picoyten and detailed analysis of the flood-myth of the Algonkin 

Some oversights are apparent in the book. The great orientalist 
Barthold figures throughout the book (except in the index) as 
‘Berthold’, the name of the Finnish scholar Harva is written 
‘Harva’; the third _ of the book, on the Tatars of the Abakan, 
appears in the table of contents, as well as in the book itself, as 
part two. 

On the question as to the réle which this book may play in the 
development of our knowledge on religions, we cannot but be some- 
what pessimistic. Orientalists, who will need the aid of Father 
Schmidt’s great experience in the interpretation of religious facts, 
will scarcely profit from it, for they will realize the weak foundation 
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of his theories. As for the ethnologists, it is all too oe that they 
will follow Father Schmidt on to ground where he would have done 
better not to venture. Whether Father Schmidt’s general theories 
are true or false, the fact remains that the enormous labour demanded 
by the production of this volume has not borne the fruit that it should, 
Fortunately for Father Schmidt, for us and for human knowledge, 
the rest of his work is more than a recompense for this. God willing, 
may he continue to teach and guide us for many years to come. 


D. Srnor 
CAMBRIDGE 





‘LA GRANDE ILE’ 


MADAGASCAR ON THE Move. By J. T. Hardyman. London: Livingstone 
Press. 7s. 6d. 1950. 


Ane who has lived in Madagascar is aware of the difficulty 

which confronts him when he tries to speak of his experiences, 
For the European, even if he is well educated, Madagascar is hardly 
more than a name to which sometimes he can attach some anecdote 
concerning the martyrs, the queen, the traveller’s tree. Seen from 
close to, Madagascar is a continent, comprising regions extra- 
ordinarily differentiated by climate, altitude, geology, botany. The 
Malagasy belong to several distinctive races, their degree of 
civilization and their religious state reveal enormous variety and if 
in certain towns the inhabitants live almost like those of a provincial 
town in France, and are for the most part nominally Christian, 
there are vast regions where the people have reached only the most 
rudimentary stage of civilization and live an aimless life in the 
darkness of a paganism which, as recent sanguinary events have 
shown, still exercises a powerful influence. 

But for the fact that, by a phenomenal development which 
seems to contradict all this diversity, there is one single Malagasy 
language, used (except for a few divergences of — all over the 
island, and one highly centralized administration, it would be ible 
to affirm that nothing that one can say on the subject of any Mala 
problems is true in a general way, and against each example given 
in support of an argument, a contrary example could be put forward 
which would be equally true and equally significant. For that reason 
no missionary has attempted, since Monsieur H. Rusillon’s Un 
Petit Continent ap ed in 1933, to survey the whole range of 
Madagascar’s problems and one must praise the courage with which 
Mr Hardyman has embarked on so perilous an undertaking, without 
any illusions, as he explains in his preface, as to the real possibility 
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of completing his programme. Thanks to this effort, all who are 
interested in missionary work in the ‘Grande Ile’ will have at their 
disposal a collection of incontestable facts and of acceptable general 
ideas, by means of which they will be better able to understand 
the crisis through which Madagascar is passing. 

The main reproach which one could address to Mr Hardyman 
is perhaps that, in spite of his efforts, he has given insufficient space 
to the peoples of the south—that strange and vast south—desert-like 
and s ly populated, where Lutherans from Norway and America 
are doing magnificent work. The preponderance of the Merina 

ple everywhere, coupled with the fact that Mr Hardyman was 
se in the Hills and that the centre of his work is also there, leads 
him sometimes to lose sight of the very special problems presented 
by the existing conditions and, above all, by the future, of the 
populations of this whole southern half of the island. 

One would be mistaken, on the other hand, in joining issue with 
the author over the scheme of his book, surprising as it is at first 
sight. In describing the transformations that are taking place in the 

of the M ’s daily life, as well as in his political life and 
in the organization of his Church, Mr Hardyman looks at the question 
first at the level of the body, then of the mind and then of the 
soul, a procedure which obliges him to come back several: times to 
subjects already dealt with, each time bringing subtly chosen 
notations to the enrichment of the total picture, which becomes 
finally very complete indeed. Consequently, what seems at first 
sight to be repetition reveals itself as a spring-board from which to 
vance further. To this comment should be added that each detail 
of the total design is drawn from documentation which suggests 
very wide and judiciously prescribed reading. Here and there one 
might, perhaps, raise objections touching more precisely on the 
form of an anecdote than on the depth of its significance. On pages 
65-66, for instance, a conversation is quoted (taken from a French 
newspaper) between a governor-general and a French missionary, 
the point of which is the statesman’s reply: “We don’t need person- 
alities, we need man-power.’ This phrase sums up so well a state 
of mind which was, alas, very widespread at a certain period that 
it has been attributed to several outstanding figures in French 
Colonial history. It is possible that Governor-General Victor 
Augagneur may have ye wire it thus concisely, but it was certainl 
not ed Boegner whom he was addressing, for Boegner left 
rgd in 1898 and Augagneur did not arrive at Tananarive 

1906. 

ithout, however, delaying any further over trifling points of 

criticism, and considering the work as a whole, it should be remarked 

that Mr Hardyman’s great merit lies in his very exact sense of the 

es? of transformation which is dragging the whole of 
I 
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Madagascar in its train. It may well be that missions have not 
always adequately realized the force of this movement, which has 

gathering impetus over the last twenty or thirty years. Mission- 
aries, always too few in number and always overwhelmed with thin 
to do, have often not had the necessary time in which to reflect on 
the signs of a transformation which have long been apparent and 
which were becoming increasingly frequent. Everything with life in 
it becomes imperceptibly modified, and the Malagasy Church as a 
whole was and still is an organization full of life. The distressing 
events of 1947 did not come like a bolt from the blue: there were 
plenty of warning signs which should have enabled people to foresee 
that something was going to happen. And yet, almost all the white 
people in Mada (not only the missionaries) failed to realize 
the pace at which the crisis was approaching. This lack of foresight 
rendered still more disastrous a crisis which could perhaps have 
been avoided or at any rate limited in its range of effect. 

It is incontestable that Madagascar is in a state of movement, 
but, as Mr Hardyman well says, movement is not necessarily 
igs sac What matters is to define the purpose of progress; and it 
s obvious for every Christian that this whole movement will only 
do good to the extent that it takes the Word of God for its compass. 
It is on that condition alone that its effect will be for the well-being 
of the nation which at present it disturbs. 

ETIENNE KRUGER 

Paris 





OBSERVATIONS ON COMMUNIST CHINA 


New Cuina: THREE Views. By O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL (editor), ROBERT 
GuILLAIN and Micnaet Linpsay. London: Turnstile Press. 
gs. 6d. 1950. New York: John Day. $3.00. 1951. 


began observers, essentially sympathetic to the new 
régime, present personal accounts of Communist China, 


number of important documents covering three years past, chiefly 
the major | oy aac statements of Mao Tse-tung. The book is 
recommended to reactionaries, who need it; and, with salt, to others. 

The editor’s own amiable contribution and the Introduction 
by Mr Kingsley Martin dilute factual reporting and political wisdom 
with a certain naiveté in ascribing to the Chinese Communists 
merits of lenience which they do not claim in practice or in proclam- 
ation. Mr van der Sprenkel understood little of the drastic Marxist 
and anti-religious education when he wrote ‘.. . there appear 





centred in the year 1949. These accounts are supplemented by a | 
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to be no real grounds for despondency or defeatism in the missio 
field in the New China’; sensed little of the air he breathed and the 
pers he read, when he declared ‘Political discussion is compara- 
tively free’. Mr Martin is nearer the truth in speaking—most fairly, 
and often approvingly—of ‘a young, confident and ruthless Com- 
munism’, than when he quotes as authoritative Sir John Pratt’s 
incomprehensible dicta: “They are supposed to be Communists, 
but they . . . make no attempt at thought-control . . ; they have 
the mass support of the ts’. In fact, Mr van der Sprenkel 
and Sir John would find it difficult to supply a single example of 
public questioning, much less of debate, upon one important issue 
of leadership or policy. The editor’s account of ‘the honeymoon 
era’ in the northern cities is instructive, though not incisive. 

Perhaps it is no accident that sharper problems were felt by 
M. Guillain in Shanghai, far from the central personnel at Peking 
and from the northern areas to which peace had brought welcome 
relief from the long, distressful separation of countryside from 
city. For in Central and South China there was little fighting, but, 
from varied causes, deepening misery. M. Guillain is strongly 
appreciative of Marxist attacks upon China’s problems, and of the 
top men in the current Revolution. ‘But we must not, for all that, 
fool ourselves’, he insists. “The Peking régime is totalitarian. . . . 
There is no hope of liberty for the Chinese. Their highest duty will 
be to love the régime, to think and to act along the “right lines”’.’ 
M. Guillain feels the enthusiasm of young throats singing of Mao, 
‘He will save the people!’ But he realizes that these songs ‘are also 
a systematic weapon of intense, noisy, inescapable propaganda 
consciously exploited’. Another instance of just appreciation is 
this author’s formula, avoiding the usual Scylla of assuming sub- 
jection to Russia and the opposite Charybdis of picturing a new 

ito with chopsticks—‘the predominance of Soviet influence, volun- 
tarily recognized by the Chinese’. M. Guillain is impressed with the 
massive problems of production and of population, probably beyond 
power of this government, or of any government, to meet. 
‘Such problems are awe-inspiring. In front of them the turmoil 
of politics seems nothing more than a marionette show, ideologies 
become meaningless, and the cold war absurd.’ 

Mr Michael Lindsay’s reporting is already widely and favour- 
ably known. He is deeply troubled by the entire failure of his 
Communist acquaintances to perceive what persistently impressed 
him, namely, ‘a conflict between two opposing tendencies—on the 
one hand, rational thought, good administration and respect for 
the common man; on the other, unreasoning faith in dogma, bureau- 
cracy and contempt for the individual’. Mr Lindsay feels that this 
issue may well determine the future of China. He sums it up in 
two contrasting slogans, Mao’s ‘Get facts from reality’; and another 
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used by Chinese Communists, attributed to Stalin, ‘All facts that have live 
passages 


more or 


are not in accordance with revolutionary theory are not real facts’. 
Also, he is deeply anxious about the ‘incomplete and distorted in- 
formation’ which is pressed upon the people—the only news to 
which they are permitted access. 

Mr Lindsay makes a stimulating suggestion towards a method 
by which British policy might reduce the present Chinese official 
suspicion of its risb Cocmamaliion principles, and thereby might 
secure more willingness to negotiate on practical issues of trade. 
He would reformulate the principles as opposition to a government 
which does not represent the masses; and, conversely, as acceptance 
of a government which does qualify, prima facie, as representing 
the people which it rules: 


If oe, onmeaniat régime r the Nazi techniques of poor cay 
secret police terrorism against organized opposition or criticism a 
isolation of the masses from all information except highly distorted propa- 
ganda—this shows that the claim of the Communist Party to represent the 
masses is no better than that of the Nazis to represent the German people. 


M. S. Bates 
New YorK 





A STUDY BOOK ON THE NEAR EAST 


NegAR East PANORAMA. By Giora M. Wysner. New York: Friendship 
Press. Illustrated. Map. $1.00 and $1.50. 1950. 


HIS book is by a secretary of the International Missionary 
Council with special responsibility for the Near East. It has 
been prepared as a study hook ae arouse interest in the work and 
roblems of the Christian Church in a vast area which stretches 
rom the Atlantic Ocean to the borders of Pakistan. In her foreword 
Dr Wysner explains that her hope is to enable her readers to 
recognize these Near Eastern peoples as their neighbours, so that 
they will come to love them ey to want to know them better. 
Later on in the book she adds that ‘this study seeks to strengthen 
the bulwarks for better relationships between Christian groups . 
The book is full of valuable information and has many telling 
stories which illustrate the life or the problems, the hopes and the 
fears, of the people to whom Dr Wysner wishes to introduce us. 
Her choice of illustrations shows that she has a wide grasp of the 
situation to be found in tly differing countries. In attempting 
to cover so vast a field ac can at best only skim from country to 


country and the difficulty of selection becomes immense. Few who 
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have lived in the Near East will not wish that they could re-write 
about the districts which they know well. To select examples 

more or less at random: in a paragraph of ten lines, on the historical 
orama in Lebanon, two lines are given to the cedars (which 

r Wysner locates in mountainous country south of Damascus); 
one line mentions Beirut, home of Unesco in 1949; one line refers 
to Tyre and Sidon ‘where Jesus visited’; the remaining six lines are 
devoted to Byblos, papyrus and the origin of the word ‘bible’. 

Again, when discussing monotheistic religions, Dr Wysner lays 
much emphasis upon the divisions of the people who live in the 
Near East, in order to show how complex the problems are. These 
divisions, especially within the Christian Church, cannot be ignored, 
but the student must beware lest, in his interest in the divisions 
of the Eastern churches, he forgets the divisions brought from the 
West, which continually complicate the pattern of Near Eastern 
Christianity. These latter divisions are ignored, though unfortu- 
nately the harmony of East and West which Dr Wysner describes 
in the services arranged by the Fellowship of Unity in Cairo is 
not always found among western missionaries. The chapter on 
political and economic life gives a vivid picture of the development 
of a situation in which Zionism and oil play so important a part; 
but while the McMahon letters, the Sykes-Picot agreement and the 
Balfour declaration receive much attention, the thirty years during 
which Great Britain administered Palestine are dismissed in a few 
sentences. (The date 1929 on page 89 should be 1939.) 

The future status of Jews outside Israel, the future of the Arab 
League, the fear of Communism and the plight of Arab refugees 
are all discussed, and reference is made to the unshepherded 
Americans employed by the oil companies. No mention is made of 
the fact that some of the oil companies provide chaplains for the 
pastoral care of their employees. 

There follows a very good account of the benefits conferred on 
the Near East by American education. The influence of Christian 
education has been very great and does not depend upon the picture 
which Dr Wysner gives of the worst features of some government 
education, unrelieved by its good points, to emphasize its impor- 
tance. The impact of Muslim government legislation on the 
Christian schools and the difficulties which still have to be faced 
are clearly explained. 

A paragraph on educational work in Israel gives a somewhat 
incomplete picture. The American Girls’ School, which is mentioned 
as the only school not under the Government, may be the only 
American mission school in Israel, but there are Roman Catholic 
schools in most of the main centres: there is at least one excellent 
Jewish girls’ school not under the Government, the Church of 
Scotland has its school in Jaffa, the Church Missionary Society its 
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orphanage and girls’ school in Nazareth and the Arab Anglicans 
their schools in Nazareth and Shefa ‘Amr. 

The great importance of literature and of Dr Laubach’s literacy 
campaigns is rightly stressed and the value of medical work and of 
the training of nurses is fully recognized in this same chapter. 

The book ends with a chapter on ‘Bridges’. All the ways by 
which the Christian Church has approached its task are described 
and the nature of the challenges which missions have to face is 
outlined. It is perhaps unfortunate that in speaking of bridges the 
Eastern churches are given as the examples of bridges which have 
collapsed. It has been reported that more Muslims are joining the 
Coptic Church than any other; and it is too easily forgotten by 
Protestant missionaries that, but for the bridge of the Eastern 
churches, the so-called Evangelical churches could have made little 
if any headway in the Near East. It is also dangerous to give such 








white anc 


an example of collapse, because it may be used as an excuse by some | 


western Christians for undermining still further foundations which, 
however shaken, have weathered the centuries. This whole problem 
of the nature of the Church needs more study by those who work or 
support work in the Near East. It is outside the scope of this book, 
which in many ways accomplishes what it sets out to do for its 
American readers. For Europeans the book has not the same 





value, for practically no reference is made to the work of societies | 


or churches other than those which have their homes in the United 
States; and even in the appendix it is only American societies which 
appear as ‘Organizations doing Near Eastern work’. This need not 
etract from the value of the book as a basis for profitable study, 
but it should be remembered by leaders of study groups if the best 
use is to be made of the material which Dr Wysner has supplied. 


A. C. MacINnnes 
BURGH-BY-SANDS, 
CARLISLE 


CHRISTIAN MEDICAL SERVICE 


Doctors CouraGgous. By Epwarp H. Hume. Illustrated. New York: 
Harpers. $3.50. 1950. ‘ 


: i is difficult to find words adequately to praise the beauty and 


fullness of this book, which sets forth, with a fine vision, the } 


very ideal of medical missions. The dark side of the picture is 
provided by diseases and epidemics such as malaria, amoebic 
dissentery, smallpox, cholera, leprosy. The whole background, 
moreover, is rendered still more sombre by the awfulness of 
paganism in Africa, where fear of evil spirits, cleverly nourished by 
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white and black magicians, creates terrible superstitions and hinders 
every sound and natural growth; by the rigid caste system in India, 
which is only now beginning to break down, and which has set up 
insurmountable barriers between members of the same nation and 
deprived millions of people of the chance to live as human beings 
at all, and where child-marriage kills life itself at its very roots; 
and again in the Near and Middle East, where the harsh religion 
of Islam puts women entirely in the hands of cruel and selfish men. 

Against this sombre backcloth, the torches of a band of ‘doctors 
courageous’, men and women of all nationalities, gleam gloriously. 
We see the desperate battle which they had to wage against evil, 
prejudice and malice, some even giving their lives. 

But in the end, we see a new and better world, in Africa, India, 
the Near and Middle East and elsewhere. The present generation 
of nationals has followed the call and taken up the banner: Zulu 
doctors and nurses manage their own hospitals; a distinguished 
Indian woman becomes Minister of Health and an Indian woman 
doctor Principal of a central Christian medical college; even in the 
Muslim world, Christian hospitals of the highest western standards 
have rescued women from an age-long oppression, while China takes 
the lead in modern preventive medicine which covers the whole of 
life—housing, farming, maternal welfare, pre-natal care—under a 
National Health Administration governed by a Christian Chinese 
doctor effectively supported by an indigenous nurses’ association. 

The great value of Dr Hume’s book lies in its masterly per- 
spective. Single features are clearly and carefully drawn, but the 
total view, according to which everybody and everything occupies 
the right place, is never lost from sight. Stars such as David Living- 
stone ab Dr Albert Schweitzer shine not for their own glory, but 
as soldiers in the great army led against evil and suffering by Jesus 
Christ, the fighter against disease and death. Doctors Ueda 
should be read by everybody interested in the missionary enterprise: 
colonial workers, theologians, teachers, doctors and nurses, and, not 
least, missionaries of every kind. It should be read by all educated 
young people, many of whom will find in it the answer to a worth- 
while life-purpose which they are unconsciously pursuing. 

There are some minor points of criticism to be made. The author 
writes with a charming and refreshing optimism. But can it stand 

inst the reality of life? Can it stand against the reality of the 
Bible? Christianity and western civilization and science may have 
the same roots. But has the devil not taken the latter as his strongest 
weapon? The teaching of Christ and the teaching of Lenin both 
claim to be a cure for all ills. Dr Hume at least seems not entirely to 
have evaded the danger of seeing both teachings in one vision. ‘The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, a paragraph of which he sets out 
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at the end of his book, seems like a third infusion of a once excellent 
tea. In the reviewer’s opinion, the present problems with which the 
medical missionary task confronts us are much more complicated, 
go much deeper and can be solved only by a clear, first-rate 
presentation of the Gospel. 

The other point of criticism is subordinate. To a Continental 
there is a noticeable lack of reference to the contribution, small 
indeed compared with that of Great Britain and America, but not 
entirely unimportant, of Swiss and German medical missionary work 
in Africa, Asia and China. One may instance, perhaps, the work of 
Dr Fisch, of Switzerland, who made the Gold Gaoan, formerly 
known as the white man’s grave, habitable through prophylaxis 
with quinine against the killing effects of malaria; or Dr Harle, 
of Germany, at Baghdad; or the two women’s hospitals of the Basel 
Mission in India (Count Zinzendorf, of Herrenhut, sent physicians 
to India more than two hundred years ago, who gave their lives in 
this service); or the Tungkun hospital and the leper work of the 
Rheinische Mission in China. Mention of one or another of these 
achievements would have enhanced still further the oecumenical 
character of a book that is redolent of that spirit. 

But to make such comments is in no way to diminish our grati- 
tude to Dr Hume for his book, doubly precious through the inclusion 
of a number of beautiful and instructive photographs. 


SAMUEL MULLER 
TUBINGEN 





DAILY BIBLE STUDY 


For To-pay. A Series of Daily Bible Studies for a Whole Year. By D. T. 
Nixes. London: Lutterworth Press. 8s. 6d. 1949. 


HRISTENDOM has always placed a high value on Bible study 

and daily devotions. That these took no mean place in the 
earthly life of the Master is abundantly plain. The New Testament 
is studded with incidents which show what prayer meant to Him and 
to what extent He used the Scriptures. 

To us, as to all disciples, the Scriptures speak of God. To be 
acquainted with them is to have ‘a lamp unto our feet and a light 
unto our -_- Nowhere is it realized more clearly than in the 
mission field how utterly essential is a knowledge of the Bible. It is 
this conviction which made peng! pioneers probe into the 
secrets of foreign lan , 80 that the Word of God might be made 


more widely available. Churches and missions are constantly urged 
to concentrate on a teaching ministry: they are not only to make the 
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Book available but are to strive to make its message and meaning 
plain. Above all, the Book must be so presented that it will be ‘the 
companion of all Christians, read and enjoyed’. 

t is in this latter res that Mr Niles’s book is most valuable. 
It compels the reader to begin with the Bible and, in reading through 
each study, to find that it is the Bible again which is speaking its 
eternal message. In this book one lives in the atmosphere of the 
Bible. It has one theme—life, life as God has willed it and as man 
can attain it, ‘life in Christ’. ; 

Mr Niles sets out to show his readers ‘life’s end’ as depicted in 
the Holy Book, to show them Jesus Christ as God’s final answer to 
man’s question, ‘How can I live?’ Fittingly, he divides his book into 
two parts, part I dealing with ‘the Christian life’, part II with Christ 
as the answer. 

The first. section opens with man’s privilege and dilemma, of 
having to choose his ‘path of life’. Confidently Mr Niles affirms, 


We are not orphans in a homeless world. We have a Father, and this 
world is our Father’s home. Our test'need, therefore, is to know Him, 
to know what He is doing and to know what He will have us do. It is only 
so that we shall be able to see ourselves and all things in their right per- 
eeeive. . . . Our study, therefore, must necessarily begin with Him— 

is questions, His demands, His promises; He Himself thus becoming the 
undation of all our thought and life. God, in His all-embracing activity, 


| is the primary reality of our world. 


This choice on the part of the Christian must entail obedience to 
God in Christ Jesus. 

For the Christian, however, it is not simply a choice of ideas or a 
mere philosophy. It is the choice of a Person, God, Emmanuel, a 
personal Companion of our pilgrim way. This is the crux of the 
whole book. We are not called upon to juggle with ideas and formulas 
but to grapple with a fact of experience, a God who is an indwelling 
Spirit. ‘We must seek to live in the consciousness of that reality 
which Paul describes when he says, I, and yet not I.’ 

We are called, however, to a life of obedience, not as slaves but 
as friends: 


If we are to hear what God has to say, we must listen. We must listen 
as slaves, since God s to be obeyed. We must listen as friends, since 
God speaks to share His mind. We must listen as apprentices, since God 
= to us about His Kingdom. We must listen as workers, whose work 

ds on listening. 

It is in the second half of the book, dealing with Jesus Christ, 
‘who is the image of the Invisible God’, that the writer is at his best 
in letting the Bible speak to us. Jesus Himself emerges from the 
book, in all His beauty and strength. His homely sayings are made 
to reveal His early home associations. His apt references to nature, 
to the weather and the seasons disclose one who had acquainted 
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Himself with nature’s ways. As He begins to move among men, 
we feel, with the writer, how Jesus is forcing men to a decision. 
With Mr Niles we follow the life of Jesus to * a point at which the 
men of His day found that they, too, had to decide, but could not 
agree among themselves. Mr Niles brings us back to the fact with 
which he began: Man must choose. 

In the rush of modern life we desperately need ‘a revival of Bible 
study’, a readiness to search the Scriptures, as Dr Mott emphasizes 
in his foreword. This book makes a fine contribution to such a 
revival. 

SetH M. MokiTim1 
HEALDTOWN, 
SoutH AFRICA 





THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF NON-CHRISTIAN 
LANGUAGES 


Die CHRISTLICHE TERMINOLOGIE ALS MISSIONSMETHODISCHES PROBLEM: 
DARGESTELLT AM SWAHILI UND AN ANDERN BANTUSPRACHEN. By 
P. Wa.serT BUHLMANN, O.F.M.Cap. Schéneck-Beckenried, 
Switzerland: Administration der Neuen Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft. 1950. 

TAMIL THEOLOGICAL TERMS: CuHRistU Mata PariBHasHA—Sanskrita- 
Dramida Paryaya Laghu Anukramani. Madras: Christian Literature 
Committee. 4 as. 1950. 


Yip missionary _— the message of salvation by language. 
In this way alone does he encounter the men of other races, 
cultures and religions. But how is he to speak so that his hearers 
shall really understand? It is here that we are faced with the question 
of translation. Nowhere is the work of translation taken so seriously 
as in the Christian Mission, a fact which is confirmed by the two 
books under review, the one concerning Africa and the other India. 
A Roman Catholic scholar, Father Walbert Biihlmann, has 
produced as a first supplement to the periodical, Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Missionswissenschaft, a book which is of the utmost importance, 
in its first, more general part, to every missionary, and in its second 
part to those at work among the Bantu people. 

In the first hundred pages Father Biihlmann presents the main 
lines of his thesis. Here he discusses how far the use of a foreign 
word is justified, but more especially, what significance attaches to 
the inherited word. At first, the use of the foreign word, of European, 
biblical or Latin origin, will be inevitable. But in so far as it continues 
to be used later, it must be adapted in its sound-form to the tonal 
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stem of the indigenous language. Where possible, however, the 
‘inherited’ word, of whatever language it is, should be drawn into 
use: old words can be revived, traditional words will have to be 
inflected, new words formed. On the other hand, words filled with 
the sense of a heathen religion must be rejected. Father Biihlmann 
reveals that he is familiar with the most recent developments in the 
science of language and has done us all a great service with his 
general outline of the problem. 

The main part of his book consists of a thorough study of the 
fundamental terms of Roman Catholic theology, both in dogmatics 
and in ethics, in the light of the Bantu languages, especially Swahili. 
A detailed criticism is not our task here. But this almost exhausting 
study will bring the non-Roman Catholic missionary in the Bantu- 
speaking areas a welcome amplification of his own endeavours. 

In India, for more than a decade, all foreign words used in 
connexion with the sciences have been replaced by indigenous 
Indian terms, a development in which Christianity in India has also 
taken part. As a result, a special theological language is emerging 
which is entirely Indian. The first results of these endeavours in 
the language field are now becoming available. The commission 
which is concerned with translation for the Tamil-speaking area 
has published the results of its basic and far-reaching work in the 
booklet, Tamil Theological Terms, also reviewed here. The under- 
lying purpose of the commission is indicated in the foreword: ‘the 
theo. _ terms employed by Christians should not only be correct, 
they should also be intelligible to readers of other religions.’ 

The vocabulary is arranged under group headings, and gives 
first the English word, then the Tamil word in Tamil script and 
then its pronunciation in Latin transcription, so that scholars of 
other Indian languages not versed in Tamil can also follow. 

One gets the impression that the authors have gone too far to 
meet Hinduism: Salvation in the New Testament sense is not Mukti 
or Moksha, for these two words mean liberation from the world of 
dualism (Dvaita) by arrival in the world of oneness (Advaita). They 
deny the person as the ultimate reality. To the present reviewer it is 
impossible, again, to render Incarnation with Avatara. It would 

thaps be possible if the vast majority of Indians were Christian— 

ut only then. The present reviewer has endeavoured to show, in a 

study of the Avatara,1 how almost exclusively the two words are 
opposed to each other in meaning. 

Two important words are missing: Bible and theology. For Bible 
the term kristu-pustukam is proposed in the work indicated below.? 
As for theology, it is a science, and shastram is therefore suggested. 
But it has nothing to do with Veda, for it is no Christian Veda 

1 Christus und die indischen Erlésungswege (Tiibingen, 1949), pp. 43-56. 
* Ibid., pp. 145-55. 
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Science, as is suggested in Malabar (Kristiya Veda-shastram), but 
rather the Christ Science (kristu-shastram). In this connexion the 
reviewer would again venture to refer to his own book on the 
subject,! and in particular to the question of Bible translation in 
the mission to the non-Christian discussed therein.* 
Friso MELZER 
MalInau, BODENSEE 





THE MISSIONARY AND LANGUAGE STUDY 


LEARNING A FoREIGN LANGUAGE: A HANDBOOK FOR MISSIONARIES. By 
Eucene A. Nipa. New York: Commission on Personnel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America (156 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y.10). $1.50 (10 copies or over, $1.00 each) and $2.00 
(10 copies or over, $1.50). 1950. 


He thorough mastery of a particular language has always been 
the measure of a missionary’s success or failure. Over large 
areas of the world that is even more true to-day than ever before. 
Especially in the East, the tide of nationalism swept away all 
tolerance of second-rate linguistic attainments and no would-be 
missionary who is content with the minimum of proficiency is 
likely to get a hearing for his message to-day. In more ways than 
one this is something for which we can be profoundly grateful, but 
it is also clear that, if the modern missionary is to achieve a high 
standard of competence, he will need far better tools, seston 
in his first two years of language study, than fave been available 
hitherto. Dr Nida’s book constitutes an attempt to supply in part 
this widely felt need. In seven carefully vrs, chapters he 
seeks to. stimulate awareness of the many-sided responsibilities and 
problems which the language student must face in acquiring a sound 
technique. Perhaps the outstanding virtue of the book is the wealth 
of linguistic experience from which it is written, for Dr Nida, as 
T. tions Secretary of the American Bible Society and Professor 
of Linguistics in the Summer Institute of Linguistics at the University 
of Oklahoma, has a unique knowledge of his subject. It should be 
made clear that the book is written primarily for American students 
and employs the technical vocabulary of American linguists. This, 
however, is an insignificant limitation to the wider usefulness of a 
work which has long been wanted and which supplies a real need. 


1 Unsere Sprache im Lichte der Christus-Offenbarung (Tiibingen, 1946), ». 363. 
® Ibid., pp. 282-303. 
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The book is directed primarily to the type of missionary student 
who may ex to have to depend largely on his own resources, 
though it will be read with profit by many missionary instructors 
in language schools and elsewhere. Apart from the first three 
chapters, it is fair to say that the material of the book would be 
better mediated to the probationer missionary by a linguistic expert. 
In fact, it is a manual for teachers rather than for students. 

The first two chapters deal with the basic principles of language 
learning and set forth, with adequate illustration, the familiar 
‘do’s’ and ‘don’ts’. Fundamental to these principles is the emphasis 
on listening, speaking, reading and writing as the right order of 
priority in forming new speech habits. There follows a chapter 
outlining three methods of learning a language, the first of which 
was used with success during the second world war, when large 
numbers of men had to acquire the maximum linguistic efficiency 
in the shortest possible time. This matter turns on the use of a 
native informant who is guided by the trained linguist through a 
carefully planned course Teed on dialogue patterns. The second 
method is the more familiar one of learning by tutor; and many 
valuable hints are here given to the unwary novice for whom this 
method has so many pitfalls. The third method deals with the 
problems which must be faced in learning an aboriginal language 
with no help but that of a non-English speaking native. The substance 
of these three chapters amounts to informed common-sense, and 
missionary students in every part of the field should profit by their 
study. Chapters four to seven deal with the more technical aspects 
of speech and writing. They contain a mass of information on the 
subject of phonetics, word-study, syntax and various types of 
sentence structure, much of which belongs to the more advanced 
stage of language study. The student who can come to terms with 
the somewhat technical vocabulary will find in these chapters a 
great deal that will quicken his awareness and help him to a mastery 
of fundamental difficulties, but the beginner may well need to be 
piloted through them by a skilled instructor. The illustrations, 
diagrammatic, formal and informal, are ingenious, helpful and 
entertaining. 

This is a book which can be recommended unreservedly to all 
missionary students. If one is impressed by the severe demands 
which, according to Dr Nida, the discipline of language study 
must make, no missionary at any stage of his career could doubt 
the worthwhileness of the effort and very many will have reason to 
be grateful for the help which this book affords in the struggle for 
higher standards of efficiency in an all-important field. 


W. J. BraDNock 
LONDON 
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THEOLOGICAL WORDS 


A THEOLOGICAL WorpD Book OF THE B1BLE. Edited by ALAN RICHARDSON. 
London: S.C.M. Press. 25s. 1950. 


AY book of the Bible has long been wanted and is still 

needed, for this Theological Word Book does not fill the gap. 
As far as its self-imposed limits go, it answers a useful — and 
up to a point should be of service to those students who ve not 
the time to study more minutely the subjects dealt with. Perhaps 
the publishers will some day bring out as a companion volume an 
oa ical or orthological dictionary of the Bible in two volumes 
(Old and New Testament) which would not only be a book of great 
interest to others than theologians, but supply another long-felt 
want—namely, an English-Hebrew and English-Greek Lexicon or 
Thesaurus of both Covenants. 

The limitations imposed by the editor on this book almost er 
criticism and the adjective ‘theological’ most of all. This word, 
which Hooker defined as ‘the science of things divine’, the editor 
says, 
tri ns ed i ts ee 

° words o e. torical, . 

He Chileloeszal details are not elaborated, inte ames this is — im- 
portant—in so far as they are necessary for theological understanding. 


So much for theology, but what is a key word? 

This book is not an encyclopaedia in several volumes, nor a 
dictionary of the Bible in one volume, but a handable book, well 
printed in good, clear, readable type and in double columns which 
make it easy to read; the numerals, too, which so often require a 
magnifying-glass in most books of reference before one can distin- 
= between 3 and 8, are perfectly clear. The editor and his thirty 

ellow-contributors, all experts in their subjects, have produced a 
book at a reasonable price which should prove useful to students of 
the Bible who do not want elaborate details, but merely the elucida- 
tion of the distinctive ings of the ‘key words’ of the Bible as 
far as they are necessary for ‘theological’ understanding. 

To take any one article as typical of all the others would obviously 
be unfair, though, as the editor states in his preface, the unanimity 
of the contributors upon essential matters is remarkable. One or 
two, however, may be given as examples. For instance, under the 
— ‘Name’ we have a useful digest in less than two columns of 
some, but not all, of the different senses in which the word can be 
employed. Often, as Professor Rankin points out, name denotes the 
person himself and has little more than pronominal value. The New 
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Testament examples which he quotes are as copious as those cited 
from the Old Testament. On the other hand ‘House’, which, 
similarly, often stands for family or name or reputation is not to be 
a in the Word Book, but here again perhaps it is not a ‘theological’ 
word. 

It comes as rather a shock when looking up Heaven to be referred 
to Hell, but one soon becomes accustomed to this kind of cross- 
reference. For instance, if one wants to know something about the 
wind, one has to look up spirit 1 (a , where it is dismissed in fifteen 
lines, without a word about its different directions, or its velocity. 
Then again, the only (theological kind of) cloud discussed must be 
sought under Presence, to which seven columns are devoted, but 
this is not the fault of the author of that article. Rain is ignored 
altogether, since presumably not even as water has it any ‘theological 


’ worthy of a cross-reference. 
Agi, if one looks for ‘soul’, one is referred to Spirit Ic and Mind 
and if one looks up Heart one is also referred to Mind, an interesting 
and informative article of three columns, but in neither of these 
articles is it pointed out that two of the three words translated soul or 
spirit in the Old Testament are attributes common to God, man, 
animal, fish, vegetable, and even to idols and corpses, whereas the 
third belongs to God and man alone. 

To give the reader some idea of what he may expect if he buys 
this book (and it is a book to buy not to borrow, though eve 
reference library should possess a copy) there are articles on David, 
but not Solomon, Joseph, but not Benjamin, Moses, but not Joshua, 
Oath, but not Vow, Sacrifice, but not Sacrament, Man (vide Adam), 
but not Woman—Virgin (with Birth in brackets) has an article to 
itself with sub-divisions factual, critical, historical and doctrinal, all 
in a little over three columns. Fear, with Awe and Dread, is dismissed 
in half a column, without a word about the subtle differences between 
the original words in Hebrew and Greek. In the article (about a 
column and a half) on conscience, the writer affirms that the 
developed idea of conscience is absent from the Old Testament, 
but its that the Jews regarded what we call conscience to-day 
as the work of the heart and quotes three references—two where 
David’s guilty conscience pricked him and one of Job’s clear con- 
science. Another instance of a clear conscience is to be found in 
Proverbs xx, 9 where an idiomatic translation of the literal Hebrew 
(‘I have purified 1 Bet might well be ‘My conscience is clear’, 
and Ben Sira, in Ecclus. xxxvul, 14 says that a man’s heart is wont 
to tell more than . . .’ etc. For Communion one has to look up 
oe 2 for Eucharist see Thank, where one finds four 
columns ted to this subject, but one fails to find the Lord’s 
ny tan gdh or S., from which to get a cross-reference. 

though there are at least five t kinds of fool in the 
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Old Testament and four in the New Testament, one would have 
liked further information about them. In the article on Wisdom, 
of the six distinct words translated ‘wise’ in the Old Testament, 
two only are more or less defined, but not so the two meen 
Greek words of the New Testament; in each case (O. and N.T.) 
these might be said to correspond to the Latin ‘sapientia’ and ‘mens’. 

The Brief bibliographies at the end of most oF the longer articles 
are almost entirely confined to comparatively recent books, some 
indeed as late as 1948. 

Perhaps the greatest compliment which can be paid to the book 
is the yo, 1p that more space could not be spared both for more 
words and for lengthier articles. As it is, it can honestly be said that the 
whole volume is a model of conciseness. 

A. D. Power 

LONDON 





MASS COMMUNICATION TECHNIQUES 


Tue Use or Mosite CINgeMA AND Rapio VANS IN FUNDAMENTAL 


EpucaTIon. By Firm Centre, Lonpon. Paris: Unesco. Fr. 300. 
6s. $1.00. 1950. 


UNDAMENTAL education is Unesco’s name for the efforts 
being made on a world-wide scale to bring enlightenment to 

the darker places, for all impacts on illiteracy and for the laying 
of groundwork upon which education can be based. In such a 
programme mass communication techniques are of obvious im- 
prannee and have received in ing attention in the last decade. 
t is clear that their cageaavon in backward areas raises special 
problems, geographic and economic, which reflect the reasons why 
the areas are backward; a mass communication technique is only 
valid as such in a backward area in so far as it can overcome these 
natural handicaps. Van-borne, self-contained ciné equipment and 
crowd-amplified radio-receivers go a long way, in a double sense, 
to solve the problems. It is also clear that attempts have been made 
to apply such techniques in isolation and that a pooling of ideas 
and experiences would be of great value to the users and to prospective 
users. This calls for widespread and time-absorbing investigation, 
while the matter itself is urgent. It is therefore gratifying to note 
the publication of this interim report on an important group of 
these techniques. 
It is a commonplace that the missionary Church has pioneered 

in many parts of the world in fundamental education, and that the 
spreading of the Gospel has always necessitated first an attack on 
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the obstacles of , illiteracy and superstition. As govern- 
ments take increasing cial responsibility for educational and 
health work, their reports tend to mention Christian activity less 
and less, and one recalls the sense of disappointment left by some 
official filmstrips and sets of photographic enlargements, in which 
a high percentage of the pictures are from hospital and school centres 
founded by Christian missions and still staffed by devoted mission- 
aries, the scripts or captions of which either omit to mention this 
fact, or merely give a passing nod to ‘religious missions’. It is 
therefore with pleasure that one notes, in this publication sponsored 
by Unesco, the eee made both to missionary enterprise 
and to the contribution of Mr Colin Beale, of the Edinburgh House 
Bureau for Visual Aids, who, from his experience of the British 
societies’ work in oversea areas and by means of contact with 
missionaries in the field, submitted valuable data for the report. 
Missionary societies have no wish to lag behind government 
and commercial organizations in the Ny oven of the newest 
methods; indeed they must not do so. It is, however, not to the 
strategist that this book primarily appeals, but to his ways-and- 
means advisers. nae are the ee ee details of van horse- 
wers, ‘all-up’ loads, types of power-plant, projector and screen, 
fend amplifying and recording euileenants and the series of 
_ and illustrations is of considerable practical value. 
ese things are the book’s strength, the facts being irrefutable. 

Programme planning and presentation is a more controversial 
matter, and the propagation of the Christian faith by these means 
differs at points from the secular education campaign; but here 
again a balanced and informed report of trends is presented, based 
on actual work being done. In a brief review of the development 
of educational film technique it is again good to see the familiar 
references to Russian pioneering not more heavily stressed than that 
of Messrs Notcutt and Latham in the Bantu cinema experiment, 
but one suspects that the absence of examples of actual programmes 
from Christian units is due to the comparative absence of such 
units in the field. The units reported on are as follows: from various 
districts of Africa, all government units; from the British West 
Indies, Jamaica Welfare Ltd.; only from China comes a report of 
Christian units at work, those of the University of Nanking Audio 
Visual Centre. 

The new missionary is a trained shock-trooper; the new strategy 
is a deployment of world Church manpower on a world front. 
If it is d that the front line should be mechanized, here is a 
valuable handbook for, shall we say, the equipping officer. 


CLIFTON ACKROYD 
LONDON 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Awakening of India: Forty Years soe the Telugus. By 
Witu1amM ArTHUR STANTON. (Portland, Maine: Falmouth Publish, 
ing House. $3.00. 1950). This book relates in realistic and graphic 
fashion the splendid record of a missionary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society for Oty years in Kurnool, South India. It is of inestimable 
value for young missionaries on the threshold of service abroad, 
particularly in South India. Dr Stanton has tried to see every 
incident of his life and in that of his family in line with his divine 
call; and he traces the guiding hand of God in all that he planned, 
worked at and finally achieved in India. Further, he portrays 
unhesitatingly all the trials and difficulties which a young missionary 
is called upon to face in India and shows convincingly that the 
service of foreign missions is no bed of roses. 

In describing the country, its climate and physical features, 
the customs, manners and traditions of the people of the south with 
whom a missio will have to deal, Dr Stanton displays a remark- 
able mastery of facts and profound study of In conditions. 
A bold and courageous note of optimism rings through the book, 
as Dr Stanton sketches the great achievements of the Church in 
evangelistic, educational and medical work. There is no place for 
despair and discouragement as we look at what one missionary 
family could achieve in forty years. 

Dr Stanton outlines the gradual and continuous progress of 
India toward freedom, and the part played by Mahatma Gandhi. 
For the most part the chapter on the freedom of India is based on 
authentic records, reports and statements. Coming from the pen of 
a foreigner, its value and that of the whole book a been greatly 
enhanced, particularly for an Indian reader. 

The book closes with a challenge, that of the educated non- 
Christian, deeply affected by Christian teaching and influence, to 
the extent of losing faith in his own religion, but with no real 
foundations laid in the Christian faith. There exists, therefore, 
Dr Stanton reminds us, a huge vacuum among this class of people, 
creating a greater need and demand for missionaries than ever Ae ae 
Delay and inaction on the part of mission boards at this critical junc- 
ture would create, it is to be feared, a pathetic situation in India, for 
those uprooted from Hinduism and Islam would turn either atheist 
or Communist if not claimed in time by the Christian Church. The 
non-Christian educated youth of free India presents a real challenge 
to missions. And it is a matter for gratitude that Dr Stanton has struck 
this timely note from his deep study and ripe experience of India. 


G. S. S. 
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Palestine Is Our Business. By MiLtar Burrows. (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press. $2.50. 1950). If only because of the inter- 
dependence of modern nations, Palestine should be ‘our business’. 
It has now become even more the business of Americans because 
of the active part that we have taken in recent years in the Palestinian 
dispute; we at least a part of the mo cu an for the 
injustice that has been done, especially to the 750,000 inhabitants 
of Palestine who have been permanently ejected from their ancestral 
lands and homes: most of them are still a unemployed and 
hopeless, in ae camps in adjoining lands. 

Palestine is likely to become even more our business in the future, 
for these hundreds of thousands are fertile soil for ideological 
propaganda which might become effective through them to the 
whole Arab world, unless serious and adequate efforts are made to 
remedy this present situation. ‘ 

Professor Millar Burrows pleads ‘for moral judgment and 

rsonal action’. He came into close contact with the problem of 
Palestin as Director of the American School for Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem in 1947 and 1948, and he numbers both Jews and 
Arabs among his friends. On the basis of his experience and observa- 
tions he considers that ‘our own interests, both as Americans and 
as Christians are endangered. The interests of the Jewish people 
also have suffered’. He declares that ‘we can still do something 
about it’, and his book represents an effort to get that ‘something 
done. . 

The bulk of the book consists of a description of the present 
situation and of the events leading up to it. Although it sets out 
frankly to give the Arab side of the picture, it is not a purely partisan 
 opeeny A dispassionate reader will feel that Professor Burrows 

indeed tried ‘to be fair to both sides’. The final chapter is 
entitled ‘Agenda’ and sums up the author’s recommendations. 
Where so many solutions have failed it may be doubted whether his 
proposals all come within the realm of practical politics; but there 
is no doubt that they follow logically from his premise that a great 
moral injustice has been done and that it should be righted. He 
recognized that there can be no return to the status quo ante, but he 
— that Christian nations should do all that is possible to make 
amends. 

This book is indispensable reading for anyone who is interested 
— Palestinian question and who is concerned for the Christian 
solution. 


J. L. D. 


Histoire des Missions frangaises, by JEAN-Marie Sépis. (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1950). Some months ago the 
publication of France Pagan? attracted considerable attention. It is 
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a striking book, which contains much that is suggestive for missionary 
students, dealing as it does with Abbé Godin’s approach to France as 
a mission field. The other side of the picture is seen in the book under 


review. It is published in the series Que sais-je? intended for those | 


who are unable or unwilling to spend time in libraries and yet who 
want to know something of the world and of history. Within the book’s 
small compass, no great detail is possible and its particular interest 
lies in its presentation of the contribution of France and French 
Protestants as well as Roman Catholics, men and women, to the 
missionary task of the Church. 

The author is clearly a Roman Catholic but, as a dispassionate 
historian, he gives space and fair attention to the work of the 
Protestant Paris Mission, without comment or comparison. The 
story begins with the conversion in 496 of Clovis. That king and his 
successors contributed in their own way to the christianization of 
neighbouring kingdoms, but it was the French Popes in Avignon 
who gave a fresh impetus to a wider missionary activity in the 
modern sense, through such action as that of John xxu, who 
appointed the Franciscan Nicolas to be Archbishop of Peking and 
sent him out in 1333 with twenty-six companions. 

In the immense expansion of the seventeenth century, political 
and missionary activity in France were very closely intertwined, 
and pious ladies of noble birth, wealth and influence played no 
mean part in promoting the work of the missionaries, till the 
Revolution cut short their efforts. 

Very different was the story of Protestant endeavour. From the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes the Protestant Church had no 
official existence, but almost immediately after liberty was granted 
in — missionary activity began and the Paris Mission was founded 
in 1823. 

The Roman Catholic Church takes little notice of national 
frontiers in its missionary initiative and it is interesting to see the 
ne ane of one country thus outlined in a short and easily read 
booklet. 


B. D. G. 


Happy Toil (London: Muller. 18s. 1950), is the happy title of 
Sir Leonard Roger’s autobiography. It will naturally be of greater 
interest to medical missionaries who have been in tropical countries 
than to lay readers, for it contains a good deal of technical matter 
on such subjects as cholera, fevers, leprosy and other maladies. Sir 
Leonard had at one time himself thought of becoming a missionary, 
but circumstances led him to medical research, and what he has 
achieved in that field has been the means of discovering cures for 
many hitherto incurable diseases, and of saving the lives of in- 
numerable human beings as well as of animals. As a story of great 
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interest this book gives an example, modestly told, of a life which 

cannot fail to be an inspiration to all who read it. The author defends 

vivisection and gives his reasons for paving supported the principles 
its foundation in 1908. 


A. D. P. 


Negro Victory. The Life Story of Dr Harold Moody. By Davin A. 
VauGHAN. (London: Independent Press. 7s. 6d. 1950.) Few lives 
have been more deserving of a permanent record than Harold 
Moody’s, and this biography is worthy of him. Moody arrived in 
England in 1904 bent on becoming a doctor; in spite of obstacles 
sod hardships, he qualified and built up a practice from nothing in 
South London. As soon as he was able, he made himself responsible 
for the education in England of his younger brother, Ludlow, now 
a distinguished medical practitioner in Jamaica, and between them 
they enabled two other brothers to qualify as dentists, and now there 
are qualified doctors of the next generation. This record could never 
have been achieved but for the devotion and self-sacrifice of their 
wonderful mother and grandmother, to whom the author dedicates 
his book. Harold Moody might have been a medical missionary, 
but he felt another kind of call and plunged into the difficult task 
of trying to overcome the prejudice against colour, of which he 
himself had been a victim. Naturally he resented the colour bar, 
but he was not embittered, and so he was enabled, when in due 
course he founded and became President of the League of Coloured 
Peoples, to conduct its affairs not as a fanatic demagogue, but as a 
zealous missionary and in a statesmanlike way. Though, as his 
biographer points out, anger surged within him, he never lost his 
temper and refused to resort to anything suggestive of threats and 
bullying. It is impossible to do full justice in a short notice to this 
fascinating book; it must be read to be thoroughly enjoyed. It was 
well worth writing and it is well worth reading. No one can read 
it without realizing that Dr Moody was a remarkable man whose 
life was one endless round of selfless devotion to many causes. He 
was a great Christian. 

A. D. P. 








EDITORS’ NOTES 


Proressor K. S. Latourette, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Ph.D., a 
frequent contributor to this Review and a member of its Advisory 
Editorial Board, is Sterling Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History in Yale University. 


Professor Dr K. H. Renocstorr is Director of the Institutum 
Judaicum Delitzschianum, now established at Miinster. 

The Editors are indebted to the Rev. RoBert SmiTH for a 
translation of Professor Rengstorf’s article. 


The Rev. Professor JoHN Foster, D.D., well known to readers 
of this Review, is Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 


of Glasgow and was for many years in China with the Methodist 
Missionary Society. 


The Rev. Wanc Sut PENG is rural work secretary of the National 
Christian Council of China, and has been engaged in a study of the 
Jesus Family movement. The Rev. H. W. SpmLuett, who has trans- 
lated Mr Wang’s material and summarized his findings, is China 
Field Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 


The Rev. GarLanD Evans Hopkins, D.D., formerly Associate 
Secretary of the Division of Foreign Missions of the Board of 
Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Church, U.S.A., 
is Associate Editor of the Christian Century. 


The Rev. HaRoLtp SPENCER is Principal of the Henry Martyn 
School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, India. 


The Rev. Eucene A. Nima, Ph.D., is Secretary for Translations 
of the American Bible Society and Editor of the Bible Translator. 


The Rev. N. Driver is a missionary of the Moravian Missionary 
Society serving in Tibet. 





Reviews of books are by: the Rev. JoHN Marsu, Professor of 
Theology, Nottingham University; the Rev. FLoyp V. Fitson, D.D., 
of the Department of the New Testament, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago; the Rev. C. W. Ranson, General Secretary of 
the International Missionary Council; the Rev. E. C. Rust, Senior 
Tutor of Rawdon College, Leeds; the Rev. Henry R. 'T. BRANDRETH, 
O.G.S., Chaplain of St George’s Church, Paris; Hans Kosma a, 
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Ph.D., a former Director of the Institutum Fudaicum Delitzschianum 
and now engaged in work among the Jews with the Presbyterian 
Church of England; the Rev. HENpRIK Kraemer, D.D., Director of 
the Oecumenical Institute, Bossey, Switzerland, formerly Professor 
of the History of Religions in the University of Leiden; J. R. MENzIEs, 
a specialist in Arabic and Islamic studies and Superintendent of the 
Nile Mission Press, 1931-46; Professor F. L@KKEGAARD, Professor of 
Islamic Studies in the Ghiversity of Copenhagen; D. Srnor, 
University Lecturer in Altaic Languages in the University of 
Cambridge; ETreNNE Krier, of the Paris Evangelical Missionary 
Society, for many years in Madagascar with the Paris Evangelical 
Missionary Society, and now Librarian at the Paris Mission head- 
quarters in Paris; Professor M. SEARLE Bates, Ph.D., for many 

associated with the History Department of the University of 
Rakiog and now Professor of Missions at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; the Venerable A. C. MacInnes, of the 
Jerusalem and the East Mission, Archdeacon in Palestine and Trans- 
jordan since 1943; Dr (Med). SamuEL MULLER, Director of the 
German Institute for Medical Missions, Tiibingen; the Rev. SETH 
M. Moxitm1, Vice-Principal and Chaplain of Healdtown Missionary 
Institution, S. Africa; Dr Friso Meuzer, Director of the Y.M.C.A. 
International Centre, Schloss Mainau, Bodensee, Germany; the Rev. 
W. J. Brapnock, Secretary for Translations, British and Foreign 
Bible Society; A. D. Power (who also contributes some shorter 
notices), a member of the Society for Old Testament Studies; 
Cuirton AckroyD, Visual Aids Editor and Production Manager of 
the United Council for Missionary Education, London. 

Shorter notices are by: Professor GeorcE S. Sanal, of Lucknow 
Christian College, India; the Rev. J. L. Dopps, D.D., Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; 
Miss B. D. Grsson, for many years an Assistant Secretary of the 
International Missionary Council. 
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IN the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of og 
the co-operation of the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D. (New York), Rev. J. be ae 
Christy ‘Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton,| 148. 
N.J.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt, D.D. 
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of Alfred C. Snead. 155 pp. Harris- 
burg, Penna.: Christian Publications. 
1950. 146. 


A historical and descriptive world atlas 

of the missionary fields of the C.M.A. 

+75 JaHRe ScHweizER MIssION IN _SUED- 
AFRIKA. Jean Badertscher. EMM, 
1950 (Nov.), 165-74. 147. 

f100 JAHRE HEIDENMISSION IN SUDAFRIKA. 
— I. Hagel. MR, 1950 (iv), 257-67. 
148. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


PIONIERS VAN Curistus. Translated from 
the English by A. H. Oussoren. 225 pp. 
Kampen: J.H.Kok. fi. 5.50. 149. 

Biographies of famous missionaries of 
ancient and modern times. 


ill. The Older Churches 


DguTsCHE EVANGELISCHE WELTMISSION : 
Jahrbuch 1951. Herausgegeben von W. 


Freytag. 78 pp. Hamburg: Verlag 
der deutschen evangelischen Missions- 
Hilfe. DM.2. 1951. 149a. 


First issue of the handbook for ten years. 

Includes a survey of German missions at 
the end of 1950 and reports on recent visits 
to fields by the Directors of the Breklum, 
Leipzig and Liebenzell missions. 
MIssIoN UND KircHE: Jahresgabe der 
Bayrischen Missionskonferenz. Walther 
Ruf. 88 pp. Neuendettelsau: Freimund 
Verlag. 1951. 150. 

Contains study material on Church and 
Missions, together with important docu- 
ments of the Synod of the Church of 
Bavaria. 
+MarRTIN VON ‘TOURS, EINE MISssIONs- 
GESTALT DER ALTEN KIRCHE. Heinrich 
Gelzer. EMM, 1950 (Jan.), 10-18. 
T5I. 
tLa BrBLe pDANs LA Pift& ORTHODOXE. 
Paul Evdokimov. Irénikon (Chevetogne, 
Belgium), 1950 (4), 377-86. 152. 
¢A STRATEGY FOR INTER-CHURCH AID 
IN EuROPE FOR 1951. Robert C. 
Mackie. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1951 (Jan.), 163-73. 153. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 


Churches 
Japan 
Tue OccuPpaTION OF JAPAN. Second 
phase: 1948-50. Robert A. Fearey. 
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xii+239 pp. New York: Macmillan. 
$3. 1950. I54. 

An analysis of the major developments 
from early 1948 to the middle of 1950, 
supplementing the earlier book, The Alli 
Occupation of Japan, by E. M. Martin. 

ASPECTS OF JAPAN’s LABOR PROBLEMS. 
Miriam S. Farley. x+283 pp. New 
York: John Day. $3.50. 1950. I55. 

Concise survey of the labour and trade 
unions of Japan during the beginning years 
of the occupation, written by the editor 
of the Far Eastern Survey. 


THe Way oF DE LiverANcE. Shinsho 
Hanayama. xv+297 pp. » New York: 
Scribner. $3. 1950. 156. 


A Buddhist chaplain in Sugamo Prison 
writes of his three years’ experience as 
spiritual counsellor to the condemned 
Japanese war criminals. 

LonG THE IMPERIAL Way. 
Tasaki. 372 pp. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 1950. Lon- 
don: Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 1951. 157. 

A novel based on the experiences of a 
private in the Japanese Imperial Army 
serving in China. 

+BEGRABNISSITTEN IN DER ALTEN JAPAN- 
MISSION. Hubert Cieslik, S.J., MR, 
1950 (iv), 241-57. 158. 

+tPost-War DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
JAPANESE TEXTILE INDUsTRY. Interna- 
tional Labour Review (Geneva), 1950 
(Nov.), 364-88. 159. 

See also 238 (Social Science in Japan). 


Korea 

Korea To-pay. George M. McCune, 
with the collaboration of Arthur L. 
Grey. 372 pp. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 25s. 1950. r6o0. 

British edition of book listed, IRM, Oct. 
1950, No. 495. 

Source MATERIALS ON KorEAN POLITICS 
AND IpEoLociEs. Donald G. Tewks- 
bury. 190 pp. New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations. $2.50. 1950. Z6r. 

A useful supplement to McCune’s 
Korea To-day, this book gives a preliminary 
collection of key ideological documents. 

¢THE Po.iticaL EvoLuTION OF THE 
PYONGYANG GOVERNMENT. Wilbert B. 


Hanama 
Mass. : 


Dubin. PA, 1950 (Dec.), 381-92. 162. 
China 

Mao Tse-tuNG: Ruler of Red China. 

Robert Payne. xvii+303 pp. New 

York: Schuman. $3.50. 1950. 163. 

The life-story of Mao Tse-tung: some- 


what uncritical, but the only one available 
in English. 
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EVENING AND Morninc IN Curna. E, C. 
Routh. ix+125 pp. Nashville, Tenn. : 
Broadman Press. $1. 1950. 164. 

Reins & the: Semthern Bape wiestons tn 


New Cuina: Three views. Otto van der 
SPRENKEL ; Robert Guillain ; Michael 
Lindsay. (Introduction by Kaper 
Martin.) aes Age London : Turn- 
stile Press. 9s 1950. 64a. 

See review, p. 234. 


CHINA AND THE Soviet Union: A stud 
of e- Seat relations. Aitchen K. 
Wu. +4 4 oe. yee map. 
New Y rork  ~%. $6. London: 
Methuen. ‘258. snend ” 765. 

An is, in geographical and chrono- 
logical order, of the larger aspects of Sino- 
Soviet relations up to the Spring of 1950. 

+THE CHRISTIAN ORIGINS OF THE TAIPING 
REBELLION. John Foster. IRM, 1951 
(Apr.), 156-67. 166 

+TuHe Prospect 1n CHINA: 
Retired Missionary. 
204-6. 167. 

+Stratéciz COoMMUNISTE EN CHINE DU 
Norp. Raymond de Jaegher, S.A.M., 
Le Bulletin des Missions (St André- 
lez-Bruges), 1950 (3-4), 181-99. 168. 

See also 25z (Christian Communist 
Settlement) ; 252-3 (Chinese Church). 


A Note by a 
IRM, 1951 (Apr.), 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


tMatayan Prospect. E. H. G. Dobby. 
PA, 1950 (Dec.), 392-401. 169. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
THE Lire oF MaHaTMA GANDHI. Louis 
ix+558 pp. New York: 
$5. London: Cape. 25s. 1950. 
170, 
Complete and intimate biograp of 
Gandhi—the man, the statesman the 
saint. 
PakisTAN : The heart of Asia. Liaquat 


Ali Khan. xii+151 pp. Cambri 
Mass.: Hi niversity Press. $3. 
1950. London: Oxf University 
Press. 208. 1951. 172. 


Speeches in the United States and Canada, 
pe and June, 1950, by by the saan Minister 
and the oo paltenoh fen . 

Tue Farmer Spgaks. With a foreword 
by Vaikunth L. Mehta. I. W. Moomaw. 
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199 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 1950. 172. 
A social and economic study of condition} 
confronting peasant farmers in South Gujarat, 
TINDIAN meaty pt YF mean AND 
PROGRAMMES. G. Sivaswamy. PA, 
1950 (Dec.), 396-70. 173. 
See also 237 (Rural Universities) ; 239 
(Non-Christian Colleges). 


Central Asia 
Lost Woritp: ‘Tibet, Key to Asia, 
Amaury de Riencourt. 317 pp. Illus. 
End-paper map. London: Gollancz, 
18s, 1950. 174. 


tive and personal access to Tibet and to 
some of its leaders. For title and particulars 
of American edition, see Bibliography, Jan. 
1951, No. 34. 


Out oF THIs WorLD. Across the inelee 


i forbidden Tibet. Lowell Thomas, 
un. 320 pp. Illus. New York: 
Fictions Press. $3.75. 1950. 175. 


An account of the author’s journey, with 
en oy oe Dalai Lama’s throne at 


+THE Suess OF THE TIBETAN BiBLE. N, 
eer. IRM, 1951 (Apr.), 197-203. 
17 

+Tiser my Exrremis. Fred W. Riggs. 
Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1950 (Dec 
6), 224-30. 177. 


The Near East and North Africa 
WeLts or Power: The Challenge to 
Islam: A Study in Contrasts. Olaf 
Caroe. xx+240 pp. Maps. London: 
Macmillan. 158. 1951. 178. 
A review is in preparation. 
CONVERSION AND THE Pott Tax IN Earty 
IstaM. Daniel C. Dennett. xi+136 
pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. London: Oxford 
University Press. 16s. 1950. 179. 
See review, p. 227. 
JerRusALEM CaLutnc! Pierre van Paassen. 
337 pp. New York: Dial Press. $3. 
r8o, 


that can save humanity.’ 


THe NecEssiIry OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
R&écime ror JerusaALem: A Memoran- 
- Charles T. Bridgeman. Maps. 

24 pp. Apply : Author, 40 E. a 
St, New Yo 1950. zé&r. 
Part 1. Statement of the Case. Part 2. 
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By an author accorded unusually penetra-| 








parti 
aphy, Jan. 


Thomas, 
w York: 
. I75. 

rney, with 
throne at 


IBLE. N. 
197-203. 


|PoRTRAIT OF A TURKISH Famity. Irfan 
Orga. Mma - London: Gollancz. 
6s ew York: Macmillan. $4. 
1950. 82. 


— autobiography contrasting the wea 
with the old, picturesque 

wl Grsran : A biography. 

Naimy. xviili+267 pp. New You: 


seeeeretienl Library. $3.75. 1950. 
153. 


iginall 
dove friend 
Lebanon. 
Eraiopic Documents: Gurace. Wolf 
Leslau. 176 pp. New York: Viking 
Fund. $3. 1950. 184. 
A Viking Fund publication in anthro- 
pology, this book is a study of Gurage, one 
of the Semitic languages of Ethiopia. 
fEXIGENCES MOopERNES DE L’EDUCATION 
TUNISIENNE. A. De Meerseman, P.B. 
Le Bulletin des Missions (St André-lez 
Bruges), 1950 (3-4), 200-24. 185. 
¢?La Mystique Persane. Dom René 
Vautier, O.S.B. Le Bulletin des Missions 
(St André-lez-Bruges), 1950 (2), 124- 
33; (3-4), 225-33. 186. 


nee fe hance © 0% 9 
tells the life of the Prophet of 


Africa (General) 


Tue Scutprure or Necro Arrica. Paul 
S. Wingert. vii+96 pp. Illus. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
$4.50. 1950. 187. 


A well-illustrated introduction to the 
entire field of African Negro sculpture. 


AFRIKA VERLIERT SEIN GESICHT: DER 


Prozess DER AKKULTURATION. Paul 
Schebesta. MR, 1950 (iv), 267-81. 
788, 

West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


Report on a Sociat Survey or SEKONDI- 
Taxorapi. K. A. Busia. 164 p 
London: Crown Agents. 7s. 6d. 189. 
Valuable and factual survey of West 
Coast urban problems. 
A Century my Nicer. George W. 
Sadler. viii+151 pp. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee: Broadman Press. 60 cents. 
1950. Igo. 
A century of Southern Baptist missions 
in Nigeria. 
flsapaN ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 
Parrinder. pO tne ta Al 
$4-8. 197. 
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+YoruBA Foon. 


William Bascom. 
eg (London), 1951 Gan. ), 41-53- 


Meyerowitz. Africa (London), 
(Jan.), 24-31. 193. 
tA agg OF POLYANDRY AMONG THE 
LeELe THE Kasal. Mary Tew. 
Africa (London), 1951 (Jan.), 1-12. 194. 


1951 


+TucCKEY ET STANLEY. Olivier de 
Bouveignes. Zaire (Louvain), 1951 
(Jan.), 31-44. 195. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba river) 
+THe Revival Movement 1n_ Kenya. 


Leonard Beecher. WD, 1951 (Jan.- 
Feb.), 29-34. 196. 
South Africa 


(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


INDIANS IN SoutH Arrica. G. H. Calpin. 
10 pp. Pietermaritzburg: Shuter and 
hooter. 158. 1949. 197. 

An impartial study of the origins and 
growth a racial problem and an inter- 
pretative ‘ blue book * on the relevant la- 
tion and on the work of commissions down 





to the present day. A valuable source of 

erence. 

TWILIGHT 
Gibbs. 


IN SoutTu 
ng Pp. 
Jarrold. 1 ew York : Philosophical 
Library. ad 1950. 198. 

A critical study of the origins 
ment of the issues contri crtbu 
conflict and a — analysis 
underlying the 


and develop. 


Fae 


gy 


Pp tSODWESTAFRIKA UND Dig UNION. Gustav 
’ Menzel 


EMZ, 1951 (1), 15-23. 1799. 
+BasuToLtanp. South African Institute 
of Race Relations. Race Relations 
Journal (Johannesburg), 1950 (3-4), 
79-120. 200, 
+SuHort-TeERM PROGRAMME FOR AFRICAN 
DeveLopMENT. South African Institute 


of Race Relations. Race Relations 
Journal (Johannesburg), 1950 (3-4), 
51-66. 207. 





See also 147, 148 nee eng History) ; 
262 (Theological Teaching). 
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Madagascar 


+Les PeupLes HEUREUX ONT UNE HISTOIRE : 
Etude Malgache. Olivier Hatzfeld. 
Le M on-Chrétien (Paris), 1950 

(oct.-déc.), 387-403. 202. 

+L’INsurRECTION Maucacue. Le Bulletin 
des Missions (St André-lez-Bruges), 
1950 (2), 157-71 ; (3-4), 255-76. 203. 


America and the West Indies 


Tue ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN 
ForEIGN AFFAIRS. James L. McCamy. 
xii+364 pp. +x. New York: Knopf. 
$4. 1950. 204. 


A manual on American foreign affairs for 
students. 

CuLturE ELEMENT DISTRIBUTIONS: 
XXVI; Northwest Coast. 
Drucker. iv+157-204 pp. 
Sen Records, vol. 9, no. 3. 

tkeley, California: University of 
California Press. $1.50. 1950. 205. 

A survey of the culture of seventeen 
ethnic ups of the coastal regions of 
British Est lumbia and south-east Alaska. 

Cry OF THE THUNDERBIRD. Edited by 
Charles Hamilton. xii+283 pp. New 
York: Macmillan. $4. 1950. 206, 

The American Indian tells his own story, 
giving an intimate portrait of himself. 


Honpuras : An area study in government. 


William S. Stokes. xii+351 pp. 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin Press. $6. 1950. 207. 


Analytical, descriptive book telling of the 
organization and development of the 
government of Honduras. 

Report THAT Dr Micuet Ramos DE 
ARIZPE ... presents to the (August 
Congress on the natural, political 
and civil condition of the provinces of 
Coahuila, Nuevo Leén, Nuevo Santander 
and Texas of the four Eastern Interior 
provinces of the Kingdom of Mexico.) 

. . (Spanish Cortes.) Nettie Lee 
Benson. xiii+61 pp. Austin, Texas: 
Sanvernty of Texas Press. n.p. 1950. 
20 

A translated and annotated copy of Ramos 


Arizpe’s report to the Cortes of Caddiz, 
November 7, 1811. 


The Pacific Islands 
(including British New Guinea and the 
Philippines) 
THe Samoan Dance or Lire: An 
John Dixon 


anthropological narrative. 
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Copp. xvi+176 pp. Boston, Mass.) Mimeogr 
Beacon Press. $2.50. 1950. 209. Internati 
An interesting story of Pacific R 
life in a village in one part of Covers 
+HuxpaLanaP Topay : Communists now} Malays (1 
control the Huk movement (Philippine — i 
= frankly Pw to — in ] M ) 
se-tung’s footsteps. 
force alone solve the problem? By) THE CUR 
Russell H. Fifield. Far tern Surves, Harsch. 
1951 (Jan. 24), 13-18. 270. Garden 
+ DEFENCE AND DEVELOPMENT ik — 
AusTRALIAN New GuvuINgA. Jame ntact, 
McAuley. PA, 1950 (Dec.), 371-8. spiritual 
2ii. * satellite 
See also 254-5 (Batak Church). *Good ! 
North ar 
The Jews eons. 
Must Ni 
Tue Foor or Pripg. Malcolm Bro MP. 
xxii+352 pp. Boston, Mass. : 292 P-p. 
Press. $3.75. 1950. 2122. A stud 

The sub-title, ‘ The pressure of Christen- ia, Hi 
dom on the People of Israel for 1900 years’, ome 
explains this shocking yet scholarly work 
written by a Roman Catholic. ie Ja 

Tue RepusBiic or IsRAEL: Its history and 
its i Joseph Dunner. xvi+269 1950 (I 
RP. New York: McGraw-Hill, 95 
ittlesey House. $4.75. 1950. 213.) 1’ UNES 

Authoritative book on the historical devel- Métrau 

ment of the Jewish state, the government (Paris), 
of — and the réle Israel plays in worldj }HANDIC 

TRIES 0 
sana To-pay AND . . . To-morrow!f of Co. 
Hugh Jones. WD, 1951 (Jan.-Feb.)§ mattonc 
20-4. 274. (Dec.), 
+Pour une Dérmition pve L’AntisérrgtO IM 
ISME. F. vsky. Judaica (Ziirich), C 
1950 (Dec.), 301-13. 275. 
+tAMERIKA FORDERT DIE EINFACHI at 
LoyairAt: Dire GEFAHREN EINER 
BEGUNSTIGTEN FREMDNATION. Dorothy v 
Thompson. Judaica (Ziirich), 19508 INTERNA’ 
(Dec.), 268-90. 276. ’ D 
ew 
Fields (General) py vot 
Towarp A New Far EAsTERN ae work c 
Edwin O. Reischauer. 61 pp. 
York: Foreign Policy ‘ieensinaian vi 
Headline Series. 84 cents and 35 cents. x 
1950. 227. 

Nov.-Dec. issue of = Headline series +Waat 
includes articles by E. Reischauer on Missi 
‘Toward a new br Bastern policy aad IRM 
Howard C. Gary, on ‘ The economic task ’ 
in Asia ’. +Kyrxc 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF UPLAND ArgaSs IN| G. M 
THE Far East. Vol. Il. 121 pp. 96 | 
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Mass.) Mimeographed. Maps. New York :| EVOLUTION MISSIONNAIRE. Robert 
9. International Secretariat, itute of| Ricard. Rythmes du Monde (Lyon), 
Bae. oe saciegge rea $1.50. 1951. 278, 1950 (3), 21-8. 228. 

Covers ina (Pierre Gourou),|+Rome et Les ‘ Rives’. Henri Bernard- 
ts now ave _ G. | ey 7 - on Maitre. Rythmes du Monde (Lyon), 
PPInel ‘Tergast and E. de Vries), Korea (Shannon| "95° (3), 13-20. 229. 
militar Metune +PADAGOGIK ELLER FRELSESVIDNESBYRD ? 
2 By THE Currarn Isn’T + Inow, Joseph C.| Edv. Wulff Pedersen. NMT, 1951 

Garden city, Doubleday. $2. +VeD OVERGANGEN TIL DEN SIDSTE 
, = London : Putnam. * Bs. 6d. 1950. 279. HALVDEL AF DET T YVENDE AARHUNDREDE. 
J An assessment, on the basis of recent Aktuelle missionsproblemer. Erik W. 
a contact, of the strength of moral and| Nielsen. NMT, 1951 (Mar.), 5-18. 
371 spiritual independence in the E 231. 
1 ow a countries. The analogy of the 
eighbour ’ relationships between ¢Die ReINiGuNG DER Muissions-Morive. 
tin America is urged upon| H. Diirr,. EMM, 1951 (Jan.), 2-10. 
uss 232. 
Must Nicut Fatt? ‘Tufton Beamish,| +Le Barrie er 1a For. Jéréme Hamer, 
\, fast MP don: Hollis and Carter.| ©.P. Irénikon (Chevetogne, Belgium), 
292 p.p. 12s. 6d. 1950. 220, 1950 (4), 387-405. 233. 
. i A study of the prospects for Poland, Bul- 
hristen- aria, Hungary, Rumania, under Communist : 
fe Vil. Training and Qualifications 
Mr JAPANESE COMMUNIST PARTY, THE of Missionaries 
ory and —, oo mod ns — ny +L’ETHNOLOGIE ET LES MISSIONNAIRES 
Vi +269 1950 (Dec. ), ceeha. fae anbtoes Albert Perbal. Rythmes du Monde 
or fL'Unaeco er L’ANTHROPOLOGIE. Alfred} ‘L¥9M), 195° (3), 3-12. 234. 
al devel.) Métraux. Le Monde Non-Chrétien 
Crea vnconrnaaee sae Sant Stace Ineea,| Vill. Missionary Methods 

Ye Sew ASIAN Pees Peeieeier Evangelistic 
RROW perative Or tion. Inter-| st1umpry Dumpty. Harold Spencer. 
Feb ey Pasar Remmew (Geneva), 195°] " IRM, 1951 (Apr.), 185-9. 235. 
turritO Império CoLoniaL _ Porrucuts. big em ge * OF THE GOSPEL IN THE 
zorieh) : de Carvalho. Boletim Geral} Mopern Context. K. K. Chandy. 

), das Colénias (Lisbon), 1951 (Jan.), NCCR, 1950 (Oct.), 430-8. 236. 
VFACHI wees 324. Christian Education 
EINER a 
Dorothy Vv. Works of Reference +THe CHALLENGE OF THE RuRAL UNIVER 


INTERNATIONAL ap: Drrecrory. Edited 

Dominic De Galbo. xl+864 pp. 
ew York: Claridge. $25. 1950. 
225. 


Authoritative, comprehensive reference 
work covering the entire labour field. 
Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


+Wuat Can We Expect In THE Wor_p 


icy’ and Mission? Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
mic task) IRM, 1951 (Apr.), 141-8. 226. 

tKyRKOBILDNING PA MISSIONSFALTEN. B. 
\rgas IN| G. M. Sundkler. SMT, 1950 (4), 176- 
21 pp. 96. 227. 


sity In INpia. Chandran Devanesan. 
Student World (Geneva), 1951 (1), 3-10. 
237. 

{+CHRISTIANITY AND SociaAL SCIENCE IN 
Japan. Mikio Sumiya. Student World 
(Geneva), 1951 (1), 11-21. 238. 

+CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN Non-CHRISTIAN 
CoLieces. Samuel Mathai. Student 
World (Geneva), 1951 (1), 22-9. 239. 

+CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN STATE UNIVER- 
sities. Kyaw Than. Student World 
(Geneva), 1951 (1), 30-6. 240. 

+Untversiry EpucaTIion AND RELIGIOUS 
SyncreTisM IN Asia. Hendrik Kraemer. 
Student World (Geneva), 1951 (1), 








37-47. 241. 
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+MIssIONENS SKOLEPROBLEM. C. Rend- 
torff. NMT, 1951 (Mar.), 19-37. 
242, 

+Les Lancugs INDIGENES ET L’ENSEIGNE- 
MENT EL&MENTAIRE EN ome A. 
et L. Peyrot. ournal des Missions 
Evangéliques (Paris), 1951 (Jan.), 7-19. 
243. 






Bible Translation and Distribution 


+tNew HELP on OLD ProBLeMs. Eugene 
A. Nida. IRM, 1951 (Apr.), 190-6. 


244. 
Audio-Visual Aids 
+BEMERKUNGEN ZUM PROBLEM DES 
MIssIONsFILMS. Walter Holsten. EMZ, 
1950 (Nov.), 173-8. 245. 
Medical 


tis THERE A MepicaL Mission Poticy ? 

R. G. e and Lincoln Watts. 

i Journal of the Christian Medical Associa- 
tion of India, Pakistan, Burma and 
cain (Vellore), 1950 (Nov.), 319-25. 
246, 


Rural 
See 172-3 (Rural Problems in India). 


Genera! Discussion of Methods 


tCONVERSION. Stephen C. Neill. Scottish 
Fournal of Theology (Edinburgh), 1950 
(Dec.), 352-62. 247. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


+Dre ABENDMAHLSLITURGIE DER SUED- 
INDISCHEN Kircue. Adolf Streckeisen. 
EMM, 1950 (Nov.), 174-9. 248. 

+MAENNLICHE DIAKONIE AUF DEM 
MISSIONSFELD. Theodor Lorch. EMM, 
1950 (nov.), 179-83. 249. 

TUTDANNELSEN AV LEDERE FOR DE UNGE 
KirKeng. Olav Guttorm Myklebust. 
NOTM, 1950 (4), 205-20. 250. 

+A Curistian ComMuNIsT SETTLEMENT 
IN Cuina. W. Shih Peng and H. W. 
Spillett. IRM, 1951 thee: ), 168-78. 
251. 

¢tTHe Cuiness CHURCH IN THE Com- 
MUNIST STATE: A Chinese view. Kao 


Tien-Hsi. Theology Today (Princeton, 
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+Tue Cuinese Cuurcu iN THE Cou) Xl. Ch 
MUNIST STATE: A missionary viey, < 
E. Bruce Copland. T. Ti 
(Princeton, N.J.), 1950 (Oct.), 331-45 Relig 
253- See 193 | 

+NevE ERWECKUNGSBEWEGUNGEN IN DR 5" 
Nias—uND- BATAKKIRCHE. Theodor 
Miiller-Kriiger. EMZ, 1950 (Nov, 
161-70. 254. 

+Vom ZEUGENDIENST IN DER BATAKKIRCHE bg came 
Georg F. Vicedom. EMZ, 1950 (Nov) *ransiat 
170-3. 255. — 

{MIsSIONARERNAS STALLNING TILL ING brief ‘b 
HEMSKA VACKELSERORELSER PA MISSIONS} writer. 
FALTEN. Efraim Andersson. SMT [ondor 
1950 (4), 197-216. 256. See re 

+MISJONENS STILLINGTIL DE STEDLIG Fart 
VEKKELSESBEVEGELSER PA MISjONS§ Aby’l-] 
FELTENE. Fridtjof S. Birkeli. SMT, Hyder: 
1950 (4), 217-20. 257. Rs. 3. 

+WorsHip EXPERIENCES OF CHRISTIANS See r 
FROM PRIMITIVE CULTURES. Helen E jpn as-S 
Feur. NCCR, 1950 (Oct.), 438-534 Lahore 
258, 1949. 

tOur Spririruat Heritace, S, Estborn. See 1 
NCCR, 1951 (Jan.), 9-17. 259. 

TPRESENTING THE GosPEL. NCCR, 1951 
(Jan.), 17-38. (Statement of Com- tHesus 
mission I of Triennial Meeting 


Christian Council of India and Pakis nell 


tan.) 260. Gésta 
tLe PrRoBLEME DE LA FoRMATION TH 1950 ( 
LOGIQUE AUx INDEs. O. Streckeisen§ 249. 
Le Monde Non-Chrétien (Paris), 1950¢THE | 
(oct.-déc.), 448-61. 261. EvaANc 
}DEEPER THEOLOGICAL TEACHING AMONGE 1951 ( 


J. 
South African Outlook (Lovedale), 1950 





N.J.), 1950 (Oct.), 345-51. 252. 


Eckar 

(Nov. 1st), 167-70. 262. 1950 ( 

+NAcus: 

LICH : 

X. Comity, Co-operation and he 

en 

Unity 990-3 

PROBLEMS OF ReuNION. A. E. J. Rawlin-§ tIsraEL 

son. 190 p London: Eyre JESAJA 

Spottiswoode. 9s. 1950. 263. 1951 | 
By a leading cipant in the recent 

haatnertl ree Renics ee 

tLe DiaLocue TuHfoLocique A AMsTER-§ Commu: 
DAM: Exposé et Réflexions. D. C. 

Lialine. Irénikon (Chevetogne,} H. N 

Belgium), 1950 (2) 129-63; (3) 278] Press. 

301. 264. The 

tPropLimes DE CooPp£RATION i to th 

NAIRE. Joseph Peters. Eglise V1 gee 


(Louvain), 1950 (4), 384-405. 265. 








XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 
See 193 (Akan Concepts of Soul); 258 
hanged experiences among Converts 
Primitive Cultures). 


Islam 

READINGS FROM THE Mystics oF IsLAm, 
translated from the Arabic and Persian, 
together with a short account of the 
history and doctrines of Sifism and 
ll biographical notes on each Safi 
argaret Smith. v+144 pp. 
= Luzac. 128.6d. 1950. 266. 

See review, p. 225. 
Tue Fattu or Istam. A synopsis. Mirza 
Abu’l-Fazl. Illus. 52 pp. Sultanpura, 
MT, Hyderabad: S. A. Uranus, Aziz gh. 
Rs.3. London: Luzac. 4s. 1950. 267, 

See review, p. 223. 


Ipn as-StkkiT. S. A. Ahmedali. 40 pp. 
















438-534 Lahore: Muhammad Ashraf. Rs. 1.4. 
1949. 268. 

Estborn. See review, p. 223. 

. 

-R, 1951 Judaism 

f Com-§+Jesus ats RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHES 

sting uND RELIGIGSES PROBLEM IN DER 


d Pakis-| MopERNEN JOpiscHEN THEOLOGIE. 
Gésta Lindeskog. Judaica (Ziirich), 
1950 (Sept.), 190-229; (Dez.), 241-68. 
269. 


+THe SpiriruaL Basis FOR JEWISH 
EvANGELISM. K. H. Rengstorf. IRM, 

; amonch 1951 (Apr.), 149-55. te 
Merwe§tCurisTIAN FAITH AND THE JEws. 

Eckardt. Yournal of Religion (Chicewey 
1950 (Oct.), 235-45. 271. 

+3kcmereLmes, JépiscH uND CuHRIST- 
LICH : EIN BEITRAG ZUM EINSCHLAGIGEN 
GesPpRACH KOSMALA-FARBSTEIN. Karl 
Thieme. Judaica (Ziirich), 1950 (Dec.), 
290-300. 272. 

Rawilin-§ tIsRaAEL UND DIE VOLKER BEI DEUTERO- 


yre and} jesajaA. Hans Walter Wolf. EMZ, 
3. 1951 (1), 1-14. 273. 
1e recent " 
ns. Secularism 
AMSTER-§COMMUNISM AND THE CHURCHES: A 
D. Ci Documentation. J. B. Barron and 
vetogneé,§ H. M. Waddams. London: S.C.M. 
(3) 2788 Press. 48. 1950. 274. 
The attitude of Communist Governments 

Viission-§ to the Churches revealed in the official 
Vivante ts and speeches of which this book 


265. is mainly composed. 
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+THe CHRISTIAN ANSWER TO COMMUNISM. 
John C. Bennett. Theology Today 
en N.J.), 1950 (Oct.), 352-7. 
+THe Great Liz or Communism. D. R. 
Davies. terly and Holborn 
Review, 1951 (Jan.), 33-8. 276. 
TCIVILISATION MATERIELLE ET Vie SPIRIT- 
UVELLE. André Leroi-Gourhan. 
du Monde (Lyon), 1950 (3), 38-45. 


Other Religions 


OKINAWA RELIGION. Garland Evans 
Hopkins. IRM, 1951 (Apr.), 179-84 
278. 


277. 


General 

Science, History AND FairH. Alan 
Richardson. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 6s. 6d. 1950. 279. 

See review, p. 214. 

GLAUBE UND ForscHUNG. Vortrige und 
Abhandlungen der Evang. Akademie 
Christophorus-Stift. Herausgegeben 
von Giinter Howe in Verbindung mit 
Karl Liicking und Hans Erich Stier. 
188 pp. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann 
Verlag. DM. 4.50. 1950. 280. 

See review, p. 214. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Mettem Vest Oc’ést. Arne Sorensen. 


230 pp. Copenhagen: De Unges 
Forlag. Kr. 9.75. 1950. 281. 
Oecumenical considerations against a 
social background. 


War or Peace. John Foster Nee cope 274 
pp. New York: Macmillan. $1 an 
$2.50. London: Harrap. 1950. 
282, 

Discusses measures ot policies to prevent 
an otherwise ‘ probable’ war. A vigorous 
presentation of the task of ‘ waging peace’ 
and of the ability and readiness of the 
average man and woman therefor. 

PoLicy FOR THE West. Barbara Ward. 
253 pp. Harmondsworth, Middlesex : 


15s. 


Penguin Books. 1s. 6d. New York: 
Norton. $3.75. 1951. 283. 
A co eous and convincing presentation 


of the Western democracies’ moral and 
material equipment for united policy and 
action. 

+Zum EHERECHT DER ORIENTALEN. 
Audomar Scheuermann. MR, 1950 





(111), 226-9. 284. 
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TL’Ecuise ET Le Propirkme SOciAL. 
A. Dondeyne. Eglise Vivante (Louvain), 
1950 (4), 409-38. . 

See also 253 (Inter-Church Aid); 163, 
r64a 165, 167-8 Communism 
in China) ; 2zr0 (Communism in 


XIll. Hortatory and Practical 


THE ache «| OF PAUL TO THE 'THESSA- 
LONIANS. illiam Neil. (Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary.) xlvii+204 
pp. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
10s. 6d. 1950. 286. 

See review, p. 210. 


A TueoLocicaL Worp Book oF THE 
Brste. Edited by Alan RicHardson. 
292 pp. London: SCM Press. 25s. 
1950. 287. 

See review, p. 246. 

CurIsTIAN Be.ieF: A course of open 
lectures delivered in the University of 
Cambridge. Alec R. Vidler. 120 pp. 
London: SCM Press. tos. 6d. NY : 
Scribner. $2.25. 1950. 288. 

A review is in preparation. 

For To-pay. A series of Bible Studies for 
a whole year. D. T. Niles. London: 
Lutterworth Press. 8s. 6d. 1949. 
289. 

See review, p. 240. 





Tue Enpurinc GospgL. Edited by 


Ronald Gregor Smith. 128 pp. Lon. 
don: SCM Press. 7s. 6d. 1950. 290, 


A symposium in honour of Dr se 


Martin, with contributions by F. A. Cockin, 

J. Eric Fenn, T. E. HH Row Heme Lae 
Alan Richardson, H Rowley, H. P. 
Dusen. Foreword by Tissington Tatlow. 


TROPEHYGIENE. Martin Osnes. 207 pp, 


Oslo : Egede-Instituttet. 1950. 292. 

A handbook for life in tropical regions, 
discussing precaution measures, effects 
of climate, housing and dietetic pny: 
recognition and treatment of main 
tropical diseases. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Thomas 4 
Kempis. A new translation by Edgar 
Daplyn. 184 pp. London: Latimer 
House. 6s. 1949. 292. 

A full and faithful translation into modern 
English, made directly from the original 
text. 


Tue Pocket WiLit1aM Law. Edited by 
Arthur W. Hopkinson. 160 pp. Lon 
don: Latimer House. 6s. 1950. 293, 

Abridgements of three of the author of 
A Serious Call’s less known works: (1) A 


Practical Treatise u Christian Perfection, 
(2) An Appeal to that doubt or disbelieve 
the Truths of the Gospel. . . . (3) The Spirit 
of Prayer. 


SVIGT IKKE BAG FRONTEN. C. Skovgaard-§. 


Peterson. NMT, 1950 (Dec.), 201-8. 
294. 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


EMM  ~<=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
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International Missionary Council.—Professor Jonn C. Bennett, of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, concluded in February the tour of 
Asiatic countries on which he set out in December, on behalf of the IMC, 
for consultations on Communism. After a brief visit to Beirut and Damascus, 


Lon-| Professor Bennett went to Pakistan and India, where his schedule of engage- 
‘} ments included participation in the biennial conference of the Student 


Christian Movement, which brought together some five hundred students at 
Hyderabad and which also | amr an opportunity for discussion with a 

undred people. Other engagements included 
conferences at Kottayam and Bangalore, the latter with the staff and students 
of the United Theological College, the YMCA training college and other 


‘linterested people. Professor Bennett went on in January to Bangkok, 


for a conference of Christian leaders in Siam, Malaya and Burma. A happy 
feature was the Fragen mae of the Rev. Dr Rasan B. Mantxaa, the sowly 
=. East Asia Secretary of the IMC and the World Council of Churches, 
who thus made contact with a very representative group of Asiatic Christians 
and who served as chairman of the findings committee. Dr Bennett also 
visited Manila to confer with Filipino Christian leaders. 

The Rev. Dr Henprik Kraemer, Director of the Oecumenical Institute, 


| Bossey, Switzerland, left Europe in pug on a six-months’ visit to Asia, 
e 


in the course of which he ~ rp ‘ oraregyg Action’ pro- 
gramme with reference to the problem of syncretism. His programme 
includes consultations with Christian leaders in Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam and Indonesia. 








The IMC has appointed Mr Orrin R. Maou, of the U.S.A., recently 
returned from long service in China with the YMCA, as Director of Promotion 
and Public Relations. 

The Rev. Dr Norman GoopaLt attended the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the World Council of Churches held at Biévres, near Paris, 
January 31st to February 2nd. 

The Rev. Girz Hepenquist left for New York in January for consultation 
with Dr Conrap HorrMan on the work of the International Committee on 
the Christian Approach to the Jews. 

Dr Giora M Wysner visited London in March, in the course of a pro- 
gramme of consultation which is to include participation in the meeting in 














Beirut on the refugee problem, planned in the first place by the IMC anil 
the World Council of Churches for Feb: , and now poned till May, 

The IMC has accepted the invitation of the German Evangelical Missionary 
Council to hold its 1952 meeting in Germany. 

























field secretary of the Joint Department of Evangelism of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America, is con- 
ducting demonstrations in visiting evangelism under the auspices of the 
National Christian Council in Japan; these demonstrations have occurre 
in January and February 1951. (3) Coincidentally, Dr E. Stantey Jonzs 
is conducting an evangelistic campaign during February, March and April. 


The National Protestant Christian Centre has become the operating i 


centre for Protestantism in — The adjacent buildings of the Japan 
Bible House and the Christian Literature Society have been able to provid 

for the offices of the National Christian femal with all its commis 
sions, the Church of Christ in Japan and the Council of Co-operation with 
its functional offices. These two buildings, now termed the Protestant 
Christian Centre, are located on the Ginza, in the heart of Tokyo. 

The four major theological training schools recognized by the Church of 
Christ report unprecedented enrolments—the Japan Biblical Seminary, 8 
students; the Tokyo Union Theological Seminary, 235 students ; 
eee of Kwansei University, 39 ; the Theological Depa 
ment of Doshisha University, 185. 

The Osaka and Tokyo regional offices of the Church of Christ in Jap: 
have each established a home for the rehabilitation of ex-convicts. Thes 
two functions represent a new activity on the part of Christians in Japs 
Visiting inmates of =— was, prior to the second world war, the exclusiy 

rivilege of the Buddhist clergy. Since then, Christian ministers have a 
i permitted to act as chaplains in local and national prisons and have 
carried on an active campaign of evangelism and counselling within priso 
walls. Requests came from prisoners for guidance after their discharge ani 
accordingly two pilot projects have been established to assist these ex-convicts} 
in making a new start in society. 

The Fellowship of Christian Missionaries is sponsoring the establishment 
of a language foundation in Tokyo. A building for this language schoo 
primarily intended for the training of missionaries, is to be erected in th 
autumn of 1951. Mr Nacanuma, a recognized expert in teaching Japanese 
has agreed to join the Fellowship in establishing the school. 


China.—At the end of 1950 an estimated 1000 Protestant missionarie 
were still at work in China, approximately one-half of them Americans. Sine 
then there has been a large-scale. withdrawal of foreign missionarie 
chiefly due to the deteriorating international situation. An in i 
hostile attitude towards America in particular on the part of the Chines 
Government has been evident and has found expression in unfavourab 
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IMC andl comment which is occasionally directed against missionaries. Such 
$ Sedliinents and recent financial restrictions have led to a growing feeling 
issionary} on the part of Chinese Christians that it is wiser for missionaries to withdraw. 
Many have therefore left China in recent months and most of those remaining 
to leave soon. A few missionaries have been arrested and there is no 
in Japan) very clear picture of the situation at the time of writing. There have, however, 
> Depart} been many warm expressions of personal friendship for missionaries on the 
months} part of Chinese Christians. 
YONNELL, As regards Christian work, recent word from China indicates that the 
Nationl} Government’s policy of tolerance for religious work continues and that in 
, is con-§ many areas Christian work is going on without serious difficulty, though in 
s of the) some places there are continuing problems. In spite of announcements by 
xij the Chinese Government that all US. instiaational peopelty, was to be taken 
y Jongs| over, there is word that in some cases, at least, institutional work has been 
| April, | able to continue under Christian auspices. Encouraging word has come of 
»perating} increased attendance at church services and increased enrolments in Christian 
1e Japan} schools and theological seminaries, while Christmas celebrations seem to 
) provide) have been joyous and unrestrained. 
commis Some relaxation has taken place regarding the freezing measures promul- 
ion with{ gated in December by the American and Chinese Governments. The Chinese 
rotestant vernment has eased conditions for the withdrawal of American funds in 
Chinese banks, and the U.S. Government has issued licences for the remittance 
hurch off of funds for the maintenance of missionaries. There is good hope, at the time 
nary, 8 of cute beng licences will be granted for funds for the support of Christian 
ts; th work in China so re as it is possible to maintain it under church control. 
Deps At a meeting of the China Committee of the Division of Foreign Missions 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. in New York on 
n Japa) January 18th, to which a number of recently returned missionaries were 
4 oa invited, there was unanimous decision that support for the Christian cause in 
2 Japang China should be continued so long as conditions permitted. It seems probable, 
»xclusiva however, that pressure to make Christian work independent of financial 
ave alg) support will continue, and that Christian leaders in China may find that it is 
nd have) unwise or impossible to accept further aid from the Church in the West. 





arge and Korea.—The situation in Korea continues to be one of grave concern to 
convict the Christian world. In spite, however, of the constant move of the civilian 
pulation, reports come through of efforts to re-establish the National 
n Christin ian Council in order to co-ordinate the Christian activity in the many 
> schoolf places of refuge. Drs Peters and Capican, of the Presbyterian Church in 
ha the U.S.A., who were permitted to visit Korea with the status of war corre- 
apanesey spondents and who had a chance to visit all Korea before the Chinese 
intervention, report a solid, devoted, Christian group north of the 38th 
parallel, in spite of the liquidation of many of their leaders during the five 
sionarieg years of Communist occupation. 
s. Sine The Secretary of the ican Bible Society, Dr Y. B. Im, is now in Japan, 
ionariesy and the Japan Bible Society is actively supplying Korea with Bibles. Chaplain 
Ivan L. Bennett, of the United Nations, has sponsored the printing of a 
Korean-English hymnal, which contains 107 of the most familiar songs and 
hymns and responsive readings for the use of the UN troops in Korea. The 
8 
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Union Hymnal, music edition, has now been printed in America and will be 
shi to Korea or to Koreans in J. ‘a or islands on the perimeter of Korea, 
Henry D. ApPENZELLER, Church World Service representative for 
Korea, is now in Japan awaiting military clearance for Korea. While in 
Japan he is devoti Sed If to service to refugees and other Koreans resident 
in Japan. Church World Service has shipped to Korea, through the Unified 
Command, 100,000 pounds of clothing and 1,000,000 vitamin tablets. A 
second shipment of 60,000 pounds of clothing will be dispatched shortly. 


Philippine Islands.—Much-could be said of the progress of Protestant 
evangelization in the Philippines in its various phases of service. The work 
under the Rural De ent of the Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches might well claim immediate attention in connexion with the recent 
visit to the Philippines of Mr Dantex W. BELL, chairman of the United States 
Economic Survey Mission. The Federation was well represented by the staff 
of the Rural Department at a conference with Mr Bell, and the following 
extracts are taken from the report of the Rural Department at that time : 

Rural life in the Philippines is in a state of rapid transition. The social 
restlessness caused by the unregulated land ownership in the past, the in- 
creasing social and economic problems arising from the commercialized 
farming under the plantation system, and the economic effects of the dis- 
continuance of the free-trade between the United States and the Philippines 
are three of the major problems the Republic is now facing. Communism is 
pressing its claims on the rural people, “gre promises which neither it, 
nor anyoné: else, can ibly fulfil. The following programme of social 
reform for the benefit a Filipino farmers was proposed by the Rural Depart- 
ment: (1) Access to long- and short-term farm credit at reasonable interest 
rates. (2) Measures to protect the farmer against exploitation by processors 
and distributors. (3) * aroma to stabilize prices of agricultural products. 
(4) Plans for diffusion of technical and other information of assistance to the 
agrarian population. (5) Encouragement of agricultural and credit union 
co-operatives free of domination by non-agrarian interests. (6) Introduction 
of improved agricultural tools. (7) Measures to protect the investment of 

olders in stock corporations. (8) Measures to stabilize the peso. 
(9) Access to long- and short-term credit at reasonable interest rates to enable 
low-income families to build homes. (10) Development of hydro-electric 
peor and a national programme for rural electrification service. (11) A 
ong-range programme of road-building through vast areas of virgin lands 


hag ages ee agar 
‘ Of fifteen recommendations put before the Bell Commission by the 


Rural Department, ten were incorporated in the Bell Commission Report. 
There are now some 2,500 Evangelical rural churches in the Philippines, 
and a serious attempt is being made to — a wholesome for 
yout in these me churches. The 4-W Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs (Wisdom, 
ill, Work, Well-being) are a potent force in community improvement. 


Indonesia.—A group of Christian leaders from overseas, the Rev. Dr S. 
Ruxanp, of the of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., the Rev. Laurence L. Nasu, of the CMS of Australia and 
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Tasmania, who was already in Indonesia lecturing in a temporary capacity 
at Djakarta theological college, and Dr Ernest E. Miuier, President of 
Goshen College, who was also visiting Indonesia on behalf of the Mennonite 
Central Committee, have reported on the congultations which they held in 
1960 with responsible Christian groups in Indonesia. 

Discussions revealed three main areas of need: In Christian literature it 
was urgently n to expand the p e, @ matter in which the 
National Council of Churches is seeking assistance of the ‘ Lit. Lit.’ 
committee in North America. In the field of rural reconstruction, the 
Indonesian churches are keen to establish two rural training and service 
centres, and in this connexion the visiting group felt that a team of two or 
three rural specialists might with advantage visit Indonesia and make a 

imi survey. Thirdly, visual education material, in the use of 
= has so far been attempted in Indonesia, was being insistently 
asked for. 

In addition to these three fields and their practical requirements, it was 
felt that the most valuable contribution to the strengthening of the Church 
in Indonesia from outside sources was still the provision of personnel to take 
part in the theological training of an indigenous ministry, and the financial 
support of Indonesian teachers of theology where these are available. | 

n the Christian medical field there are many opportunities for missionary — 
service. The group estimated that two hun missionary doctors were 

ired. The Minister of Health, moreover, has endorsed the view that 
experienced doctors and nurses from abroad will be warmly welcomed. 


New Zealand.—A recent meeting of the National Missionary Council 
gave considerable attention to the Christian approach to the Jews, and called 
upon the constituent churches : 

(a) To institute in the parishes a definite campaign of education about 
the Jew, in order that anti-Semitism, the virulent disease found in Europe 
and America, should not take root in New Zealand. 

(6) To make the Christian approach to the Jews of the Dominion an 
active concern of the churches, and so to include the Jews in all programme and 
efforts of evangelism. 

(c) In line with the Christian approach to the Jews that is being furthered 
in Britain, America and elsewhere, neither to pass by the Jew because he is 
different, nor to single him out for special ministry, but to include him in the 
normal service or ministry of the local parish or church. 


Africa.—On January 20th, the Evangelical Christian Centre at Dakar, 
Frence West Arrica, was opened for use. Through the initiative of the 
Paris Evangelical Missionary Rociety, and with funds also raised in U.S.A., 
this project was launched some three years ago. A Paris missionary, Monsieur 
Jean KELLER, is to direct the Centre, which will provide facilities for Africans’ 
spiritual, cultural and physical enrichment: Bible study and Christian 
teaching ; library, reading, picture and correspondence rooms; wholesome 
recreation, for which there is ail too little opportunity in Dakar. It will 
serve as a reception and administrative headquarters for the Federation of 
Protestant Missions of French West Africa (which acts as liaison between 
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the various Evangelical missions working in that country). The Centre will 
provide accommodation for missionaries travelling through Dakar and will 
facilitate their transit needs. 

The visit of Dr Laubach to MozamBiqve in the interests of literacy has 
led to the Pet of an African instructor of teachers, who is to go 
through the ict of Sul do Save training teachers. The Division of Foreign 
Missions, NCCCUSA, is supporting this appointment with funds. 

A recent number of the circular issued by the Conseil Protestant du 
Conco gives the following figures with regard to missionaries — ee 
Congo: 841 (50 per cent) come from North America, 548 (33 per cent) 
the United Kingdom and the Dominions, 218 (13 per cent) from the Scandin- 
avian countries and 71 (4 per cent) are drawn from other countries (Belgium 
31, Switzerland 29, Netherlands 5, France 3, Italy 2, Congo 1). 

The British and Foreign Bible Society and the American Bible — 
announce the joint publication of the New Testament in Kikwango, a 
language used by sixteen mission stations in the Kasai River area of south- 
western Congo, and by about 500,000 people. 


Latin America.—The Christian approach to the industrial worker, which 
receives increasing emphasis in the planning of evangelism in both older 
and — churches, shows interesting developments in Latin America. 
The Rev. Henry D. Jonzs, who took a large part in the promotion of the 
constructive relationships which are being built up between the Church and 
tndustalalweulees in Ckinn, has Seountly visited Latin Amesion'on behalf @ 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., to study the labour unions and to 
discuss with Evangelical bodies in Latin America opportunities for access to 
industry with the Christian Gospel. 


North America.—Missionary co-operation loses an outstanding figure in 
the death of Dr Ratpx Evcrene Dirrenporrer. The personification of 
dedicated vitality, Dr Diffendorfer was intimately associated with the Board 
of Missions and Church Extension of .the Methodist Church, with the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, with the whole venture of the promotion of 
Christian literature in which American mission boards have taken so out- 
standingly vigorous a share, and with the bringing to reality of the vision 
of a Japan International Christian University. 

All these es together with the newly constituted National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America, joined in 
a service of commemoration and dedication held at Christ Church, New York, 
on February 8th. 

The Foreign Missions Conference of North America held its fifty-seventh 
annual meeting at Cleveland, November 27th-28th, 1950, and then, after 
the Constituting Assembly of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., reorganized on November 29th as the Division of Foreign 
Missions of that more inclusive group, with Dr C. C. Apams as chairman of 
the Division and Dr Cuaruzs T. as chairman of the Executive Board, 
and a vice-president of the NCCCUSA. The executive secretaries are Miss 
Suz WeEppgLt and Dr Frep Fieip Goopss11, the latter formerly with the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. One hundred and 
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four denominational f mission boards and agencies in the United States 
and Canada are affiliated with the Division, either as constituent members 
or as consultant agencies. Dr LeBEr was invited to present a statement to 
the General Board, NCCCUSA, at its meeting on January 17th on ‘ the world 
mission facing world crisis ’. 

The volume of interest in the World Day of Prayer, observed annually 
on the first Friday in Lent, is reflected in the amount of literature purchased 
em in the United States from the General Department of United 

omen, NCCCUSA. For February 9th, 850,000 worship services 
were distributed, two and one-half million ‘ calls to prayer ’, 115,000 posters 
and forty thousand sheets of fifty seals bearing the emblem for the World 
Day of Prayer. Fifty-two thousand copies of the — sheet were 
rationed for strategic use, and the number of children’s World Day of Prayer 
—— sold this year mounted to seventy thousand. Offerings received 
m the 17,000 communities in the United States which observe the Day are 
divided between projects pugpested by the Divisions of Home Missions and 
Foreign Missions, in the N SA. ey totalled almost $260,000 last year. 

Miss Mica Kawat, of Japan, founder of Keisen Girls’ School, is spending 
several months in the United States as one of a committee of seven Japanese 
studying junior colleges for the Junior College Association in Japan. 

LavBac# was honoured on January 4th, 1951, for his twent 
years of service on behalf of world literacy, at a dinner held in New Yor 
red by the Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature. 
those who paid tribute to Dr Laubach’s work in Christian missions 
were e Visaya Laxsumi Panprr, Indian Ambassador to the U.S. ; 
Mr J. Kenneto Txompson, Attaché for Colonial Affairs of the British 
Embassy; Dr Hue Keznizysipe, Director General of the Technical 
Assistance Administration of the United Nations; and Dr Henry G. Bennett, 
head of the U.S. State Department’s Technical Cooperation Administration. 
Madame Pandit, whose was read by essor M. 8S. SunpaRam, 
first secretary of the Indian Em , described Dr Laubach as a ‘ missio: 
in the cause of human rights to the under-developed areas of the world ’. 

Dr Lavsacs and the Literacy Team, com of Mrs Lauvsacn, Ropert 
Lavpacs and artist Pari Gray, left on January 7th for Algeria, Tripoli, 
Lebanon, India, Afghanistan, Burma, the Celebes and Indonesia. eir 
host in Algeria, Dr Emer Dove.as (Eglise Méthodiste en Afrique du Nord), 
writes: ‘We spent 23 good days working together on French, Spanish, 
Arabic and Kabyle. We have had excellent co-operation from the various 
missions and churches including the French Reformed Church. We expect 
to have the Kabyle and Arabic lessons out in mimeographed form in a few 
days.’ A Model 50 Multilith press will soon be shipped to Dr Douglas from 
the United States so that he and his colleagues can produce quantities of 
well-printed literature for new literates. ——- in Cleveland, Ohio, has 
made this gift possible; the Methodist of missions is supplying the 
ink, ribbons, etc., necessary for operation of the machine. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, announces a grant of $165,000 
from the Davella Mills Foundation to make possible the construction and 

ipment of an audio-visual centre at the Seminary, to occupy the 
floor of the five-storey Auburn Hall now under construction. centre will 
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provide facilities for the training of students in the use of audio-visual ai 
in the work of ev: ism. 


Great Britain.—It has been a rurally centred quarter in Britain : 
Rural Life Conference, organized annually by ye Institute of Rural Li 
at Home and Overseas, took place at Leigh, Hoddesdon, Janu 
2nd to 5th, on the theme, ‘ Partnershi ural evelopment ’. sctu 
were given on ‘The community development plan’ (Professor Marcani 
Reap), ‘ Scientific aids for agriculture ° (Mr Grorrrey MaseFrIetp) and ‘ 
Christian in the Village’ (Miss Marsorre Stewart). The confere 
worked in four commissions: science and the small farmers; women i 
village life ; religion in rural education overseas ; in the village—gov ernm 
servant, voluntary worker and ev 

Lectures organized by the Institute have included that on ‘ Food 
Freedom for India ’, by Dr A. T. Mosner, Principal of Allahabad Agricultur 
Institute. 

The Rev. C. Murray Rocers, of the CMS, also on the staff at Allahabad, 
addressed the Africa committee on the subject of rural perspectives, stressing 
the vital necessity to achieve a right perspective between rural and urban 
work, to relate ail Christian education, and not least theological education, 


to the industrial, agricultural, medical and other spheres of life. 
Plans for missionary participation in the Festival of Britain are bere: 

shape. The Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ire 

is joining the British and Foreign Bible Society in organizing a missionary 

exhibition in the Crypt of St Paul’s Cathedral, by permission of the Dean 

and ewe A script has been approved which will set out the influence 


of the Christian religion in the life of the nation and in the outgoing of the 
people, culminating in the great missionary movement of the last one hundred 
and fifty years. The Conference has the use of the Festival Church, St 
John’s, Waterloo Road, for every Monday evening from May 7th, and is 
arranging addresses and other activities. The Conference is also organizing 
lectures for the clergy on Wednesdays June 20th and 27th, July 4th and 11th, 
at 3 p.m. at St Martin-in-the-Fields, on the missionary obligation of the Church. 
The World’s Evangelical Alliance is setting up a United Evangelical Exhibi- 
tion in the Central Hall, Westminster, with the Bible as the central feature, 
September Ist to 22nd. 

The past quarter has seen the passing of some notable figures in missionary 
co-operation: Mr Husert Pret, of the Society of Friends, Editor of the 
Friend for eighteen years and associated with Edinbu rgh House in his work 
for the Far and Near Press Bureau, and the Rev. T. t. P. WaRREN, of the 
North Africa Mission, both of whom died in January. 


Directory of National Christian Organizations.—Corrections : Malaya: 
For ARNsTUTZ, please read AmstuTz. South Africa: Secretary's address: 
P.O. Box 672, Johannesburg. 
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